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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS FORT DODGE, IOWA OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Grain Exchange Members Bulpitt Grain Co., grain merehants.* Winters Grain Co., country mig. wheat-coarse gr. 
J. N. Beasley Elevator Co., Inc., grain and seeds.* Christensen Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing. Davis Bros. & Potter, grain shippers.* 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, ate dealers. OMAHA, NEBR, 
Henneman Grain & Seed Oo., seeds and grain. 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* FORT WORTH, TEXAS Pict ae apart meeabers 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., wholesale grain.* Grain and Cotton Exchange Members rugier Co., grain merchants, 


Bell-Trimble Co,, reevrs, and shippers,* 


Stone, Lester, grain merchant. Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions, Crowell Blevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
BALTIMORE, MD Carter Grain Co., ©, M., brokerage and consignments.* 
4 a Ft. Worth Elvts. & Whsg. Co., consignments, stge. 
Chamber of Commerce Members Gwynne-Little Grain Co., brokerage, consignments PAXTON, ILL 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. Ss s 4 ‘ lL x 
‘ Rogers Co., BE, M., brokerage and consignments.* Watson Grain Co., corn & oats brokers.* 
Smith-Ingraham Grain Co., domestic-export grain, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. Strader, Ralph, brokerage, consgnts., pcan * PEORIA. ILL 
Corn Exchange Members Transit Gr. & Comm, Co., consignimenta- v9 Srang./ i ’ A 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., recrs., shprs., consmts.* Worth Gr. & Comm. Co, (Sam Strader & Harry Jobuser) Board of Trade Members 
Cargill Grain Co., grain merchants. Cole Grain Co., Geo, W., receivers and shippers, 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments, GALVESTON, TEXAS Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission,* 


McKillen, Inc., J, G., consignments, Thay atte aa .* Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter,* Luke Grain ©o., grain commission,* 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* atLieh gi “A 7 rt es grain commission,” 
Turner udnu rain Oo,, receivers ana shippers.* 
GREENVILLE, OHIO a pEOrs 


BURLINGTON, IOWA. Hall Grain Co., The, wholesale grain, 
Member Chicago Board of Trade PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* HUTCHINSON, KAN. Commercial Exchange Members 
Smoot Grain Co., oper, Grain Belt Plevator,* Markley, P, R., grain broker,* 
CAIRO, ILL. 
Board of Trade Members INDIANAPOLIS, IND. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Thistlewood & Oo., grain and hay.* Board of Trade Members Members Grain and Hay Exchange 


Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* Rogers & Co., Geo. H., receivers, shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA PONTIAC, ILL, 


North Iowa Grain Co., country run grain,* IOLA, KANSAS ; i ‘ 
Piper Grain & Mlg. Co., receivers and shippers.* Cox Ror W Perain Re Saillteadl Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets, 


Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. Grain Exchange Members 
MaavdatelradaeMonherk eet . aug oe tin soaeapaiy , phere aa Co., grain merchants, 

4 rs z oe * iristopher & Co., B, C., cash and options. Jannen Grain & Mig, Oo., grain mchts.-consignments, 
Be ie ae via pa Tag R HY ar ccayasy Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* Eh, L, Lieber, strictly brokerage, grain & feed, 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* - Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat specialists. * Stratton Grain Oo,, grain merchants,* 
Carhart-Code-Harwood Co., grain commission. Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Oo., gr, mchts, congnts.* 

Dole & Co., J. H., recyrs.-comm. mehts.* Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain recelvers.* 

Feehery & Co., kK. J., consignments, grain to arr * Cone Tree pear MEPL al i a a tans ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Harris, Burrows & Hicks, grain & prov., futures.’ mADLONOS= RAG CR LODE CALS tral Or) Biss AACR Merchants Exchange Memb 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments, * Be Members 


Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. LANSING, MICH. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc,, feed grains,* 
Langenberg Bros, Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Morton & Co., grain commission,* 


abit i ; x 7 Nanson Commission Oo,, grain commission.* 
Gr : s hants.* Lansing Grain Co., Rosen Rye, soft wheat, etc.* +8 0 
Sina Lion Gt ee eran eer nnee Michigan Elevator Exchange, Mich, grain & beans,* 
CLEVELAND, OHIO : ’ SALINA, KANS. | 
Bailey, E, 1., shpr. grain, milif'd, ofl and c.s, meal.* LOUISVILLE, KY. Boop (Grain CP. 9veFy BAline ot ertalOR LU AeTaLUn, 
Board of Trade Members 
Zorn & Co., S,, receivers and shippers.* SIDNEY, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Wells Co., The J, E., wholesal F 
Dill Grain Co., L, J., shippers grain-feed. 4 phgygh oil e 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


Scott & Sons, O. M., soy beans. SIOUX OlTY, IOWA 


DALLAS, TEXAS Grain Exchange Members 


Crouch Grain Co.. J. C.. buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Mlanley Grain Co,, also office at Omaha, Neb,* 
Doggett Grain Co., sudan, kafir, milo, wht., corn, oats. MEMPHIS, TENN. Terminal Grain Corporation, grain merchants.* 
Merchants Exchange Members 
DECATUR, ILL Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant,* TOLEDO, OHIO 
; 


Raldwitt “MlevatoriGoel graeme Southworth & Co., E. L., consignments, futures, 
y ie m 2 


Evans Bleyator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
. 7 cs 
Hight Elevator Co., grain merchants. Grain & Stock Exchange 


Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants,* 


WELLINGTON, KANS 
INNE (9) ' F ’ “ 
MINNEAPOLIS; MINN Wolcott & Lincoln, Ine,, optrs, Wellington Term, lytr, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Derby Grain Co,, gen'l grain merchants,* 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Chamber of Commerce Mambers 


ENID, OKLA. Bunge mieratgn Corps, aly merchants, WICHITA, KANS, 

Board of Trade Members Biller & Caren Can pian meeeienta Board of Trade Members 
Enid Terminal Blev, Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts.* Hiawatha Grain Co,, sereenings.* Adair-Morton Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs. country elvtrs., gr, mdsg.* McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b'wheat, m/wht.* Craig Grain Co,, wheat specialists, consignments, 
General Grain Co., term, elvytr., gr. merchants. Scroggins Grain Co,, grain merchants.* Harold-Wallis Grain ©o., milling wheat specialists, 
Johnston, W. B., wheat, coarse grains, field seeds.* Smith-McLinden Grain ©o., wheat, corn, grains, feeds. 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. NEW YORK, N. Y Wichita Terminal Elytr, Co., gen'l elytr. business, * 
Union Equity Co-operative Exchange L, D. 66 & 67. ae 

Produce Exchange Members WINCHESTER, IND, 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants," Goodrich Bros. Co,, wholesale grain and seeds,* 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 
Consignments a Specialty 
NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


Upon readers patronage of its 
advertisers depends the success 
of Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. Mention it. Thank 
you. 


CONSIGNMENTS — BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 
idated. It reaches them twice each month. 


«~~ Corn Exchange 
ROO Members ‘ 


American Elevator & Grain Division 
Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 


Lewis Grain Corp. 


A good firm to consign to 


Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 


Board of Trade 
Members 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Wire Us for Prices 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 RUSHELS 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
Furnished at Regular Storage Rates, 


The Grain Trade’s 


accepted medium for “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


advertisements is the semi-monthly 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated. 


Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


A Service of 57 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B.C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 


Capacity 7,000,000 Bushels 


RAINCO, | ( 

| GRAIN MERCHANTS 

| 1000 BOARD OF TRADE 
mmm KANSAS CiTy, MO, |.08 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


Incorporated 
Operating Alton Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS 
Future orders executed in all markets. 

801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans, 
Enid, Okla. 


oD ie ~~ 


em ers 


LAMSON BROS. &3 CO. BONDS | COTTON 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. BUTTER - EGGS 
“62 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” PROVISIONS 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 114244 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


James E. Bennett| | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Remaecics (Gig eae ee 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


—PRIVATE WIRES— | 
——- Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
‘Askifar Bide la. la. Ohio Mo. 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS ee 


ad eh ne oe RECENTER SA es ry 
08 eee eo eee ee | | Tom6U BUY or SELL | | SARHART CODE HARWOOD CO. 
aa st. LOUIS: es KANSAS CITY RENT or LEASE Grain waeioata 
a NDIANAPOLIS an ELEVATOR 111 W. Jackson St. 
PEORIA CAIRO Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade phere Seley columns of the ees 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago aise eae ee rh sorts Harris, Burrows 


& Hicks 


Siebel] C. Harri 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. Mer: Grain Department 


We Specialize in 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Hedging and 


Spreading Operations 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters Members Principal Exchanges 
So. La Salle St. 
111 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO ah Seinen ee ae 
Minneapolis St. Paul 


Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST. LOUIS 


Use Universal Grain Code 
and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
HALLET & CAREY CO. 


Grain Merchants 
Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg 


Chamber of Commerce 
Members 


Chamber of Commerce 


Country Offices: FAIRMONT, MINN. ee ae MINN. GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
WILLISTON, N. D. SIOUX FALLS, S. D. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
HASTINGS, NEBR. NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 


Main Office: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CARGILL ELEVATORS INC. SEED DIVISION 


Terminal Offices: DULUTH - MILWAUKEE - GREEN BAY OMAHA - PORTLAND, 
ORE. - CHICAGO - TOLEDO - BUFFALO - NEW YORK - ALBANY - BOSION 
WINNIPEG, MAN. - MONTREAL, QUE. 


When writing advertisers men- 
tion Grain & Feed Journals Con- 
solidated. By so doing you help 
both yourself and the publication, 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 

Universal Grain Code, board cover. ..$1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code.............. 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10th edition) 4.00 
press Export Grain Code........ 85.00 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 


ain: ‘c cove: 5th ae fier sup.....20.00 ° i s 
Be eee opt eae ges «18.00 Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time | 


Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) .12.50 
Calpack Code (1923 10.00 
; All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION | 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St. 


P. B. and C. 


MILES 


Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Handling Grain on Commission 


Our Specialty 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Future Trading 


Upon Organized Commodity 
Markets 


by G. Wright Hoffman 


Reviews the development and extent of 
future trading in the various commodities 
and markets; explains effect of future trad- 
ing on price stabilization and operation of 
future markets. Cloth bound, 500 pages, 
price $5.00, plus postage. Weight, 3 lbs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Everytime 


Chicago, IIl. 


RECEIVERS GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SHIPPERS 


eww. DEWEY: sons oe 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


Crowell Elevator Co. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
Federal Bonded Warehouse 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bushels 


Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 
Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 
Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

Terminal and 14 country stations. Capacity 1,000,000 bushels 

We specialize in Oats and High Grade Corn. Oats sacked for Southern Trade 


ENID TERMINAL ELEY. CO. 


ENID, OKLA. 
Total Storage 2,000,000 bus. 


Milling Wheat a Specialty 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


you mention the Grain Dealers Journal to an advertiser, you 
encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 
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HORNER & WYATT ZELENY 


Engineers Thermometer System 


: Protects Your Grain 
Designers of Grain Elevators 


: | Estimates cheerfully given. 
and Feed Mills Write us for catalog No. 6. 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 542 5. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Power Problems a Specialty 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


JOHN Ss. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


2 500,009 Four Stewart 

Bush Link-Belt 

mei Grain Car 
Unloaders 


SENNG Eee "RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


whee ee Samm CORPORATION: @333) 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’L MGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Improved Ehrsam EES: Electric Dump 
Extra Heavy 


Construction é &} & Kk. ) 
3 H. P. Motor Y 4 
i : 


BALL BEARINGS 


Worm Gear 

Drive 
Cannot Drop ; 

— ( j Preferred in the 
Ball- Bearing | 5 Grain Elevator Industry 


Track W Wheels \ f>| . 4 SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 


} Ee ey NA FRONT ST. & ERIE AVE. 
THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 
Chicago Sales Representative: W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WE BUILD 


GRAIN STORAGES 


29 Years’ Experience 

Send us your inquiries 
POLK GENUNG POLK COMPANY 

Fort Branch, Indiana 


WE SPECIALIZE 


in Modernizing Country Elevators 
Our recommendations will cost you noth- 
ing. When do you wish us to submit es- 
timates on remodeling your grain-handling 
facilities? 
THE VAN NESS CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Grain Exchange Omaha, Neb. 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 


503 Keeline Bldg. 


McMillin Truck Dump 


For Electric Power = Concrete 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS Costs No 
Feed Mills Coal Plants More ; 
Repairing and Remodeling Let us prove it. 


Plans and estimates 
on your needs made 
cheerfully. 


CHALMERS & BORTON 
Designers & Builders 


28 E. 1ST ST. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CALUMET 


Elevator Cups 


Large Capacity 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Cfoive 
as well 
in Saint[anie 


MINNESOTA 


MEL 


In the above we are ottering an en- 
tirely different type of construction than 
that used in any other types of over- 
head dumps. 


as you do 
at home VAN 


Enjoy an address of distinction 


With this dump the vehicle can be 
raised until some part of it will come 
in contact with the ceiling, which is a 
great advantage in driveways having a 
low ceiling. All parts in plain view and 
under complete control of the operator 


Can be used continuous, or for replace- 
ment of other buckets. If used con- 
tinuous will double capacity. No back- 
legging, will operate at wide variation 
of speeds, and can be used around very 
small head pulleys. In use in many 
large elevators and feed plants. 


Protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents. 


; ; at all times. 
and convenience in the Downtown 


District near large theatres, shops, 
office buildings. Two air-condition- 
ed restaurants. Garage Service. All al , 
rooms with both tub and shower descriptive circular 
bath, $2.50 up. Over 50% of the 


rooms rent for $3.50 or less. 


LIVE AT 
THE HOTEL 


cu 


Journals. 


lan W. 
Elvir., 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


A labor saving scale ticket book in which the buyer keeps a car- 
bon copy of the entries made on every scale ticket issued, so al- 
tered or spurious tickets 
may be readily detected. 


This book contains 200 Toe 
leaves, 100 white bond, Bought of 
machine perforated leaves 
pases 800 bakes a Load of 

orm shown, interleave : A A 
with 100° Blank manila aN percwt. Gross. Ibs. 
sheets. Supplied with 4 Price. per bu. Tare____Ibs. 
sheets of No, 1 carbon | Driver—On. Off. Net___Ibs. 
paper, size 8%4x11 inches. 
Order Form 62. Price, Net= >>. bu. 
$1.45, f. o. b. Chicago. Weigher. 


Weight, 3 lbs. 


Cash with order for twelve 
books earns 10% discount. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


One-fourth actual size. 


Sufficient power so it can 
be stopped and started at will. 
dreds in use and fully guaranteed. 


For prices, plans for installation, and 


Address to 


L. J. McMILLIN 


525 Board of Trade Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


I read real interesting items in the 
You will 
money order for my subscription —aAlI- 
Law, manager, 


Eustis, Neb. 


Write for information and prices 


B. I. Weller 


Sole Manufacturer 


327 S. La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 


Hun- 


‘To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


INDIANA 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 
It will bring you quick returns. 


find enclosed a 


Seldomridge 


DUPOR COVER’s 


New Automatic Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Patent 2,000,064. Revolutionary, 
collapsible, reversible, perfect exhale 
valve, comfortable face cloth and 
double filter chambers. 

Two in one and costs less than the 
old type. 

All dusts, paint sprays and lighter 
fumes. 


Price $18.00 per doz. 
Upon receipt of $1.50 one will be 
sent as a sample. Money will be re- 
funded if not as represented. Extra 
filter pads, 1c each. 


H. S. COVER 


1937 Chippewa St., So. Bend, Ind. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—45,000 bus. concrete 
sale on Santa Fe R. R. Address 
Galesburg, II]. 


elevator for 
Box 347, 


il) 
2 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
CENTRAL INDIANA—HDlevator, feed mill and 
residence for sale cheap; good grain and clover 
section. 7612 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


| 


Whenever there is a real opportunity of in- 
terest to the grain trade, it is* usually regis- 
tered in the ‘“‘Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of 
the Journal. 


ILLINOIS—On account of death of partner 


24,000 bu, electrically .equipped elevator for 
sale; own land; served by C. B. & Q. and T, P. 
& W. R. R. Chas. E. Henry, Bushnell, Ill. 


SOUTHEASTERN WYO.—25,000 bus. grain el- 
evator in a good town and a good location for 
sale or lease. Owner has been sick and unable 
to attend to business for some time. Would like 
to sell if possible. Price and terms reasonable. 
W. O. Eaton, Torrington, Wyo. 


On the other end of the Journal’s ‘‘Wanteda 
—For Sale’’ columns you will find 9,000 grain 
dealers anxious to know what you have for 
them. 


feed and seed 
rich agricultural 


WISCONSIN—Grain elevator, 
business for sale. Located in 
section. Good barley territory. Blevator ca- 
pacity 10,000 bus. Warehouse,. 856x150 ft. On 
Milwaukee road tracks, Cleaning machinery. 
Write T. H. Cochrane Co., Portage, Wis. 


KANSAS Elevator practically sold after three 
insertions. Here’s what the advertiser writes: 
“We enclose check for three insertions of our 
ad. We have had more than a dozen inquiries 
from our ad and believe that we will be able 
to effect a sale.’’ This proves conclusively the 
value of a Journal Want-Ad. 


MINNESOTA—125,000 bus. iron clad frame 
cleaning and transfer elevator for sale, electric 
power, fast handling, good cleaner equipment, 
Northwestern road, a good transit point, and in 
good barley territory. Real bargain price 
Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
{s always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you're 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an ad in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


INDIANA—70,000 bu. cribbed elevator for sale 
in corn and oats section of Western Ind. Own 
site. B/4 R. R. Good price for quick sale. Ad- 
dress 76C2 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 


ELEVATOR FOR RENT 


EAST CENTRAL ILL.—14,000 bu. elevator 
for rent; electric power; Kewanee lift; poor 
health reason for renting. Write J. Kemp 


Clarence, Ill. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 


LARGE SIZE ELEVATOR Wanted, Illinois, 
Indiana or Ohio. O. Hunter, 808 Fifth St., 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Carson, 


WANT TO RENT OR buy 20 to 80,000 bushel 
elevator in Hastern South Dakota, Southwest- 
ern Minn., or Northwestern Towa. Write 76120, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Tl. 

IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the “Plevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


MILLS FOR SALE 


ILLINOIS—Modern equipped with 
up-to-date machinery Located at 
Chatsworth, Ill, Write Belt Elevator, 
Fairbury, Il. 


feed mill 
for sale, 
to Corn 


CENTRAL KANS.—Water power flour and 
feed mill for sale, excellent local business all at 
mill door; mill bldg. stone 80x60 ft.; elevator 
attached frame and iron clad, storage for 10,000 


bu. grain; plenty of room and power to in- 
crease capacity of mill. At present has a 2b- 
bbl. midget mill, feed mixer, ete., all necessary 


machinery that is needed, Unless you have 
$5,000 cash do not write; not for rent. Reason 
for selling: I want to quit milling. Arnold 
Brunner, Cedar Point, Kans. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 
SEED CORN, German Millet, Sweet Clover 
Seed for sale. Home grown first quality seed. 
Allen Joslin Seed Farm, Holstein, lowa. 


WHEN YOU want fleld or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


— —_ ina n 


KEEP POSTED 
Gram » JOURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 


A consolidation of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World 
and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 
on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


The GRE EsLERS. JOURNAL 
ll 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT POSITION managing elevator; 20 yrs. 


references; go anywhere. Write 7610, 


Feed Journals, Chicago, Tl. 


exper.; 
Grain & 


POSITION WANTED as manager of grain, 
feed and seed elevator with coal; years of ex- 
perience; good references furnished. Write 
76C18 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


DESIRE POSITION—*S yrs. exper. manager of 
grain elevator. Either salary or 50/50 basis. 
Ohio or Ind. preferred, Can give good refer- 
ences. H. Westfall, Darke Co., Greenville, O. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.”’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR SALE—Coal Yard— Galesburg, Mich.; 
Grain & Coal Business—Scotts, Mich.; Trans- 
fer BPlevator—Hdwardsburg, Mich. White Sales 
Corp., Scotts, Mich. 


WHATEVER your business may be, it will 
find a ready market if advertised in the ‘‘Busi- 
ness Opportunities’ columns of GRAIN & FEED 
JOURNALS, Chicago. 9,800 grain men look to 
these columns twice each month for real op- 
portunities. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 
SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.85 per hundred or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 


nals, 832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il, 


Universal Grain Code 


Compiled especially for use by the 
Grain and Milling Trades. 

Reduce your telegraph tolls. Keep 
your business to yourself. Prevent ex- 
pensive errors. 

Its 146 pages contain 13,745 code 
words for expressions used in the grain 
trade, printed on bond paper and bound 
in black flexible leather. Size 1x4% 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, 
$1.00, f£. 0. b. Chicago, 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PANS 


—= 


cee 


SAMPLE 


Made of sheet aluminum, formed 
by bending, reinforced around top 
edge with copper wire. Strong, 
light, durable. The dull, non-re- 
flecting surface of the metal will 
not rust or tarnish; assists users 
to judge of the cotor and to detect 
impurities, 
Grain Size, 24% x 12 x 16%", $2.00 

at Chicago. 


Seed Size, 1 x 9x 11”, $1.65 
at Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 4%4x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%x6% inches. Weight 4 0zs. Price $38.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1927) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 
8%x6 inches. Cloth bound, Price $2.00, 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edi- 
tion revised for provision and _ grain 
trades. 148 pages, 4%x5% inches. Cloth 


Cc. Improved Fifth Edition 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru 
use of five-letter words, any two of which 
a0 00r° sent as one. in English. Price, 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 814%x10% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 

Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich's 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 

Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 let-— 
ter revision): Sixth edition. For use in 
domestic and export trade. Size 6x7 
inches, 304 pages. Bound in flexible 
leather, $12.50. 

All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


require little of your time for filing, 
and contain spaces for all the neces- 
sary information in the order which 
assure prompt attention on the part 
of the claim agent. They increase and 
hasten your return by helping you 
to prove your claims and by helping 
the claim agent to justify payment. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit Claims. 


B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay in 
Furnishing Carf. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, bound in book form, 
each book containing 100 originals 
and 100 duplicates, a two-page index, 
instructions and summary showing 
just which claims have not been paid, 
and four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are well bound in three 
books, as follows: 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
Price, $2.00. Weight 8 lbs. 

411-E contains 100 sets all Form B. 
Price, $2.00. 

411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 Form 


‘B, 10 Form C, 10 Form D and 10 Form B&. 
Price, $2.00. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


CONSOLIDATED 
Chicago, III. 


332 South La Salle St. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 76D6 Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 


MACHINES WANTED 
50 OR 60 GOOD Sliding form screw jacks 
wanted. A, Clemens Const. Co., So. Solon, O. 


MACHINERY FOR A 100 barrel flour mill 


motor—good as new. Write 7T6D8 Grain & Feed 


F wanted. Must be in good condition. Pampa 
Journals, Chicago, Tl. 


Milling Company, Pampa, Tex. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all A GOOD USED NO. 16 clipper clover seed 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 76D7 Grain & cleaner wanted, with or without motor, C. G. 
Meed Journals, Chicago, Il, Wolf, North Liberty, Ind. 


USED ONE-HALF TON Vertical feed mixer 
wanted with or without motor. Belshaw Farm- 
ers & Gleaners Elevator Co., Lowell, Ind. 


WELLER FRICTION clutch and pulley for GOOD USED 200-250 bu. per hour combina- 
sale, 2-3/16"” bore, 48” dia. pulley, 9” face, in tion corn sheller and cleaner wanted, without 
good con, N. W. Mattix & Son, Frankfort, Ind. motor. Haldeman-Baum Co., Akron, Ind. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space, Will sacrifice. Write 
76D5 Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Hl. 


TRUCK DUMP and scales, sheller and cleaner, USED VERTICAL FEED mixer wanted, 1 or 
Richardson automatic seale, hammer mill and a 1% ton, floor level; two 5-h.p. motors and 
portable priced to sell. W. W. Pearson, West starters; one cracked corn grader; one platform 
Point, Ind, scale. Menno Mlg. & Gr. Co., Menno, 8S. D. 

ES SST TE A EE ETT SETTER AST S/R ee em 0 


ENGINES FOR SALE 
ONE WAUKESHA 4 cylinder 80-h.p. power 
unit for sale. A-1 condition. Sark & Plum, Inc., 
Lilly Chapel, Ohio. 


RAT EXTERMINATOR 
RAT LUNCHES—Kills rats and mice without 
poison. Ready to use. Just lay them out. En- 
maps Ta aK ba - dorsed by agricultural authorities. $1 large pack- 
BAUER BROS. 24-in, attrition mill for sale, age—$3.50 a carton prepaid. Salesmen-Distrib- 
complete with two 20-h.p. motors, starter and utors wanted. Rat Lunches Co., Carroll, Ia. 


feeder, Also one cracked corn machine and 
three small elevators, Write P. O. Box 4265, 
Portland, Ind. MOTORS FOR SALE 
a aioe ELECTRIC MOTORS, Generators, Air Com- 

ATTRITION MILL—RBauer 24” equipped with pressors, engines, pumps, all makes, types and 
two 20-h.p. 220 volt A.C. electric motors, with sizes. <All completely rebuilt, One Year Guar- 
starter, Good condition, Price $3850 cash. anteed and attractivly priced. Write us on your 
Rockford Electric Bquipment Co,, 728 South requirements. Rockford Blectric Equipment Co., 
Wyman St,, Rockford, Dlinois. 728 South Wyman St., Rockford, Illinois. 


ing Seale for small sacks or packages. Good as 
new. Bargain at $95.00. 
Mayer Bros. Mill, Bellefonte, Pa. 


BLUE STREAK, 40-h.p. hammer mill for 
sale complete with magnetic separator; rebuilt 
like new; has dust collector, piping and six 
screens. B. L, Lee, Monmouth, Il, 


BARGAINS—S. Howes bran packer, Sprout 
Waldron No, 1 corn sheller, Sidney corn sheller, 
Monarch 16-inch B. B. Attrition Mill, 60 bu, 
hopper seale, Unique crusher, spiral conveyors, 
ete. For further information and prices write 
Mayer Bros. Mill., Bellefonte, Pa. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS WANTED — 
Buyers and this equipment are reached in 
largest numbers and at the least expense 
through the use of the “DYNAMO-MOTORS” 
columns of Grain & Feed Journals—the medium 
for power bargains. 


CORNS CONVEYOR BELT CO. 
GRIFFITH, INDIANA 


Can rebuild your old belting, and save 
you money on new Conveyor, Elevator 
or Transmission Belting. 


MIDGET MILL Bargain—40-bbl. Midget Mar- 
vel flour mill outfit complete with unique double 
scourer, Anglo separator, Columbian feed gov- 
ernor, dust collectors and all necessary shaft- 
ing, pulleys, bearings, belting, elevators and 
spouting. We will sell with or without 380-h.p. 
motor. This equipment guaranteed to be in Ist 
class condition. Priced right. For further in- 
formation write or call 

Mayer Bros. Mill, Bellefonte, Pa. 


Scale Ticket Copying Book 


Contains 600 original and seem ilar Sane 
600 duplicates of form 
shown herewith. Four orig- | bead of - — = amaae 
inalg and four duplicates to* —} From.————__ 
each leaf. Printed and per- 
forated so outer half of 
sheet bearing originals may 
be folded back on the du- 


May we quote you prices? 


Ni 


de ON a Te a ree 


OSE) ee BS TF 
Price per bu. 


ij | at 44 y Tarece ss == Ibe, 
plicate, thus giving an exact Pett. 0h =e 

reproduction of all entries ie Net le, 
on the original. Leaves are Man ON—OFF INR fete tl, 
machine perforated between Weigher 


tickets so they may be eas- 
ily removed without tear- 
ing. Printed on bond paper, check bound, in heavy board covers, size 94x11 
inches, and supplied with 6 sheets of No. 1 carbon. Order Form 73. 150 
pages. Price $1.30, plus postage. Weight, 2% lbs. 

Cash with order for twelve books earns 10% discount. 


Three-Fourthsa Actual Size) 


Send all orders to 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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GOOD REASONS 


Why It Is Easy to Earn 


Greater Twine Profit Selling 
INTERNATIONAL TWINE 


High quality means satisfied customers. 


Full stocks at International Harvester branches 
—not necessary for you to carry a big supply. 


The International Harvester name and reputa- 
tion stands behind every ball of Interna- 


tional Twine. 


International Twine is guaranteed for length, 
strength, and weight. Treated against de- 
struction by insects. 


Farmers using McCormick- Deering Binders 
prefer International Harvester Twine. 


——— 


ee 


es 


You'll find it an easy matter to place a good 
volume of this high-quality twine among your 
friends and customers, at a good profit. Drop a 
line to the nearest branch house, or direct to 
us at Chicago, and we will have an Interna- 
tional Harvester traveler call on you and give 
you full details. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TWINE 


“JAY BEE” 
The World’s 
Standard Grinder 


The Fumigating Handbook is filled 
with helpful and interesting data 
on protection against the ravages 
of insect infestation. It explains 
the advantageous properties of the 
new safe fumigant, Proxate: 


FUMIGATION ' 
For Capacity, 
Durability and Economy 


HAND BOOK | 


—HOW it seeps quickly through 
grain, kills all forms of insect life, 
and at the same time actually 
sweetens and aerates grain that has 
been kept in storage for some time; 
WHY it is safe, non-poisonous to 
humans, non-inflammable, and non- 
explosive, and WHY we can guar- 
antee Proxate fumigation service. 
And, IN ADDITION, you will 
find much general information of 
real value to those connected with 
the storage and handling of grain 
and the manufacture of food 
products. 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave. 


Bossert, the World’s oldest and largest makers of hammer 
mills, have built into the “JAY BEE” all-steel grinder 
unequalled endurance and performance. Twenty years’ 
experience have proved the soundness of their policy: the 
best material and workmanship that scientific engineering 
skill can produce. This is the reason why the “JAY BEE,”’ 
everywhere, is the preferred grinder. 

Sizes and styles from 12 H. P.to 125 H.P., 

with belt, V-belt and direct-connected drives. 


Molasses Mixers 
CornCrackers ¢ 
Batch Mixers 


Write for detailed de- 
scription, prices, terms 


J. B. SEDBERRY, Inc. 


Write for copy of this Fumiga- 
tion Handbook. It’s concise, yet 
contains identifying illustrations 
of most of the insect pests which 
infest stored products. Ask us 
about our Atmospheric Chamber 
for package and bag fumigation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dept. '76, Franklin, Tenn. 
JAY BEE SALES CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


Branches in 37 Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 
London, England Havana, Cuba 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


RAIN 


Gi 722 JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 
322 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Dstablished 1882 


GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT-GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


THE 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind— 
ing and improvement of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 

To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00. 

THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 


United 


& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper— 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve— 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 11, 1936 


MANY changes in the management 
of country elevators during the last 
year has made old mailing lists worth- 
less. 


IF YOU want a farmer patron to have 
confidence in the fairness of your bids 
or posted prices for his grain do not 
permit him to cajole you into raising 
your bid. 


CORN stocks in central markets, ac- 
cording to the weekly visible supply re- 
ports is shrinking so rapidly we must 
soon call upon South Africa and Argen- 
tine Republic for liberal shipments. 


UNDER the soil conservation act as 
passed the grain trade will have no fear 
that government money will be turned 
over by the Sec’y of Agriculture to cor- 
porations ostensibly to dispose of sur- 
pluses. The La Follette amendment 
empowering the Sec’y to divert public 
money to the injury of the regular trade 
was rejected by the House, which ac- 
tion the A.A.A. should consider a man- 
date not to do so. 


SOME large country elevators have 
been successfully moved long distances 


‘to other shipping stations so few are 


now wrecked to move them. 


COUNTRY marketings of ear corn 
according to reports from many parts of 
the corn belt continue to contain an un- 
usually high percentage of moisture, 
emphasizing the necessity for close 
watching and early shipment. 


ARGENTINE corn growers are plan- 
ning to swamp their government with 
maize under the price guaranty that 
holds good until Apr. 1, 1937. Will the 
government corn be burned in 1937 as 


was much of the Brazilian government’s 
1935 coffee? 


CREDIT carelessly extended to ten- 
ants and others of unknown responsi- 
bility has helped to fill the ledger of 
many a confiding grain elevator oper- 
ator with slow accounts. Some have 
suffered such heavy losses through ex- 
tending credit promiscuously they have 
been forced to advance their prices and 
give a liberal discount for cash. 


THE CORN BORER quarantine may 
well be abandoned, as it costs more to 
enforce than it is worth, according to 
the Illinois chief plant inspector. The 
borer does not thrive far from the moist 
air of the Great Lakes; and Michigan 
scientists have succeeded in developing 
a strain of corn immune to corn borer 
attack, as described elsewhere in this 
number. 


DRIVEWAY DOORS long suspended 
on heavy hinges are wrecked so fre- 
quently by the wind, we wonder that 
country elevator men have not long 
since abandoned these relics of the 
horse and buggy days and installed 
neat, strong, easy-working canopy or 
overhead doors that are wind proof. 
Eventually every elevator driveway will 
be so equipped at both ends. 


REPORTS from any source on “inten- 
tions” to plant grain will be of less value 
than usual this year because of the low 
germination of the seed obtainable. 
Even tho farmers do plant a specified 
acreage as planned the acreage har- 
vested will fall far short of that 
planted. Far sighted grain dealers will 
help their farmer patrons to obtain de- 
pendable germination tests of all seeds. 


THE DISTRIBUTION of the cash col- 
lected for the enforcement of the coun- 
try grain elevator code among the orig- 
inal subscribers as well as the return 
of the processing taxes to producers 
and consumers who contributed the 
funds would necessitate much unpro- 
ductive work and satisfy no one. These 
magical cures for depression have cost 
all cooperators most dearly without 
helping anyone but the meddling buro- 
crats. What next? 


Ba 


NUMEROUS reports of the installa- 
tion of feed mixers gives convincing 
proof that country elevator operators 
are enjoying a growing feed business. 


FALLING stacks of bagged feed in- 
jured employes of an Iowa plant on two 
different occasions recently, indicating 
that a radical change in the manner of 
stacking the filled bags is in urgent 
need. 


PLEASE tell us what improvements 
you will make in your grain handling 
facilities this spring. What equipment 
will you install, what additions or al- 
terations will you make in your struc- 
ture? 


NUMEROUS reports of theft and 
burglary from offices and bins of coun- 
try elevators emphasize the necessity 
of taking greater precaution to safe- 
guard elevator property from midnight 
marauders. 


FIXED charges for storage of grain 
in country and terminal elevators regu- 
lated by such laws as that enacted re- 
cently by the Illinois legislature are a 
hazard that may penalize warehouse- 
men in the event of inflation of the gen- 
eral price level. 


THE POTATO control that died al- 
most before it was born served one use- 
ful purpose. The government stamps 
that were to have been placed on pack- 
aged potatoes by farmers now are 
prized by philatelists as a curious addi- 
tion to their collections. 


SO MANY elevators are burned as 
the direct result of being struck by light- 
ning one would naturally expect every 
grain storehouse to be fully protected 
by standard lightning equipment and 
insured. The mutual fire insurance 
companies allow such a liberal credit 
for lightning protection, rods earn their 
cost in a few years. 


SIDELINES of country elevators 
have been pushed so earnestly by many 
hustling managers the profits accruing 
have exceeded the returns from the 
grain business. The observing mer- 
chants who have sensed the needs of 
the community, stocked good merchan- 
dise and kept prospective customers 
fully advised on the merits of the com- 
modities carried have often won new 
patrons for the grain department. 


ELEVATOR OWNERS who spout 
dust or cobs from cupola to dust house 
or to cob burner or storage house owe 
it to themselves to take the precaution 
to install an automatic cut-off valve in 
spout between cob burner or dust house 
and thereby minimize the chance of fire 
being communicated through spout to 
cupola of elevator. The expense of in- 
stalling the valve is so small, every 
owner should be glad to provide this 
protection. 
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SCRAPPING the A.A.A. should en- 
courage all farmers to use their fields 
for the production of the crops they 
know them to be best suited. 


THE GREATEST menace threatening 
the grain trade today is the swindling 
truckers urging farmers of all sections 
to buy untested seeds of unknown ori- 
gin. Unless your farmer patrons plant 
good seed they have small chance of 
harvesting much grain. Warn them 
against the fakers, see that they are 
supplied with tested seed and thereby 
help them and your own business. 


JUDGING FROM many _ reports 
reaching us, every country elevator 
man contemplates making more than 
usual repairs, improvements and addi- 
tions to his plant this year because of 
the expected increase in his volume of 
grain to be marketed. In making such 
repairs, the cautious elevator owner will 
employ a licensed contractor who car- 
ries liability and compensation insur- 
ance and thereby protects the grain 
dealer from unexpected claims arising 
from accidents. 


DERAILED CARS at Oklee, Minn., 
and Wellsburg, N. D., recently resulted 
in damage to elevator companies’ build- 
ings and again brought to the attention 
of elevator owners the advantage of in- 
suring their property against destruc- 
tion by such an accident. While ice and 
snow have been contributing factors to 
the derailing of cars in the Northwest 
the past winter, cars are derailed every 
month of the year in nearly every state 
of the union, so the derailed freight car 
provides a hazard for the elevator on 
railroad right-of-way that is perpetual. 


COMPRESSOR TANKS of truck 
dumps have exploded at such inoppor- 
tune times as to injure and scare the 
wits out of some elevator owners’ best 
customers. Insurance against liabili- 
ties resulting from the explosion of 
these tanks is not expensive. In fact, 
it is so cheap no grain merchant can af- 
ford to be without it. While the chance 
of an explosion may be materially re- 
duced by buying stronger tanks and 
testing them occasionally, still the 
chance of an explosion is sufficient to 
justify an insurance policy against 
claims for injuries and damages. 


GIVING free storage for farmers’ 
grain has lured so many grain elevator 
operators into involved financial diffi- 
culties keen observers naturally expect 
cautious grain buyers to avoid this 
treacherous trap. 


LEGISLATION authorizing interfer- 
ence with railway management by poli- 
ticlans having no regard for the wel- 
fare of shippers or the protection of 
stockholders seems to be an admitted 
failure. 


CHICAGO’S city council has been 
unable to impose its will on the Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City exchanges; and 
the Chicago Board of Trade members 
will have the laugh on the city fathers 
next winter when all but the grain mer- 
chants will have to begin the day’s work 
in darkness. 


ONE GREAT disadvantage of build- 
ing a grain elevator or even a corn crib 
in a residence district is that neighbors 
generally find real joy in complaining 
of the dust and the dirt. The installa- 
tion of a modern dust collecting system 
can be depended upon to quiet their ob- 
jections. 


LUMBER so fire resisting that it ac- 
tually stands as a barrier against fire 
and prevents its spread is a recent sci- 
entific invention. Wood so treated by 
the process of the Protexal Corp. can 
be worked easily, takes paint and var- 
nish and seems equal to the untreated 
wood in every respect. Elevator build- 
ers will be pleased to learn that this 
new process has been approved by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 


TWO RESULTS OF the prolonged 
siege of low temperatures throughout 
the grain belt have been reflected in 
our news columns recently. A number 
of fires were started in elevator offices 
by overheated stoves, which, of course, 
could have been prevented had the 
stoves been surrounded with metal 
shields or closer: attention given to 
drafts. One other development that 
was welcomed by the elevator men of 
the corn belt was an unusually active 
demand for cobs, and instead of giving 
away cobs, many elevator operators 
sold them at 75 cents to one dollar per 
load. 


One of the great lessons of life is to learn 


not to do what one likes, but to like what one 


does. 


Hugh Black. 
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AS JACK FROST is released from 
the earth he will no doubt destroy the 
accuracy of many truck scales and 
make early inspection and resealing 
necessary to correct weighing. The 
cautious elevator operator will not take 
chances. 


TRYING to shift a belt to a moving 
head pulley has cost the lives of two 
Illinois elevator operators recently. 
These lessons in belt shifting are so 
distressing we trust all the antique 
head drives will soon be displaced by 
modern drives that save power, lives 
and limbs. 


THE NATURAL Business Year, for 
any particular enterprise and its indi- 
vidual units is that period of twelve 
consecutive months which coincides 
with the annual cycle of operations of 
that enterprise. Generally the Natural 
Business Year will end when the busi- 
ness activities of the enterprise are at 
the lowest point in their annual cycle 
and when inventories, receivables, and 
liabilities are reduced to their annual 
minimum. The natural business year 
for grain dealers would be the crop 
year. When the old crop is shipped out 
and most of the accounts are in balance 
it is easy to make a cutoff. 


Handicapping the Elevator with 


Small Scales 


Country elevator operators who are 
still using old style small capacity 
wagon scales to weigh large truck loads 
of grain owe it to themselves and their 
patrons to post large signs at the en- 
trance to their scales warning drivers 
against driving onto scale platform with 
a load in excess of the scales capacity. 
While such a sign of warning might not 
relieve the owner of the scale from 
liability for injuries to the driver and 
for damages to the owner of the truck, 
still the sign would serve as convincing 
proof of the good intentions of the scale 
owner. 


The safer way would be to replace 
the old scale with a new modern truck: 
scale of at least 20 tons capacity on a 
substantial foundation. A number of 
30 ton truck scales and some 40 ton 
scales were installed last year. Pro- 
gressive elevator operators are recog- 
nizing the drawing power of fast, safe 
and convenient receiving facilities so 
are installing rapid handling and ship- 
ping facilities as well as large capacity 
truck scales for attracting farmers 
from more distant points. The efficient 
farmer of today is not content to mar- 
ket one load a day, he is eager to rush 
back home for another and another 
load, and the grain buyer who speeds up 
his receiving facilities helps the farmer 
to expedite the work of marketing his 
products. 
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Bad Influence of Political 


Immorality 


Fears have been expressed that the 
example set by the legislators at Wash- 
ington in repudiating solemn obliga- 
tions may corrupt the citizenry by in- 
culcating a similar disregard for private 
agreements. Certain it is that many 
citizens are accepting tainted money, 
wrung from the public under false pre- 
tenses. 

A fair example of evading honest 
principles is the enactment of the soil 
conservation bill, a bill that has two 
prime purposes, both forbidden by the 
constitution, one being the control of 
production and the other the coercion 
of farmers by withholding benefits pay- 
ments from those who run their farms 
to suit themselves. Altho the federal 
government is without power to control 
production and the Supreme Court has 
said so, the Congressmen lose ‘no time 
before enacting a similar bill under 
another name. 

It remains to be seen how long the 
new Act can be enforced without com- 
ing before the Court to be again thrown 
out. 


The Advantages of Dust Control 


One of the most encouraging signs 
found among country elevators today is 
the attempts on the part of operators 
’ to remove dust at every opportunity and 
blow it out of the house, thus not only 
reducing the dust explosion hazard, but 
providing a clean house for the oper- 
ators and maintaining conditions that 
are most repugnant to all grain infest- 
ing insects. Piling dirt and dust in 
cupola or any dark corner establishes a 
veritable paradise for weevil. 


Many elevator men have greatly han- 
dicapped their attempts in attaining 
cleanliness by installing fans so small 
as to be of little service. If dust con- 
trol is to be obtained, a blower must 
be provided of sufficient size and power 
to take dust out of legs, heads, boots 
and spouts, and force it out of the 

house, thus reducing the bug and the 
- fire hazard, as well as improving the 
working conditions throughout the 
plant. 

The expense of installing and oper- 
ating an efficient system for removing 
dust from the elevator is so small, and 
the results so desirable, that no ele- 
vator owner who has witnessed the 
work of such an installation will con- 
tinue to operate his elevator without 
installing a blower large enough to rid 
his house of the dust’ and dirt. 

The elevator operators of the Pacific 
Northwest established a record last 
year by installing blowers in over fifty 
elevators and more will be installed this 
year. 


Seeking More Power Over 
Markets 


Dispatches from Washington credit 
the head of the Grain Futures Admin- 
istration with demanding more power 
to regulate those who have the courage 
to deal in farm products for future de- 
livery, and in support of his demands 
assures the House Committee that “a 
great deal has been accomplished.” He 
doesn’t admit it, although he knows that 
his snooping activities have driven 
many buyers out of the farmer’s mar- 
ket. No farmer cares a rap who buys 
his products, but he is interested in 
getting the top of the market on every 
sale. The buyer may wish the product 
for speculation, for feeding the furnace 
or burying a burocrat. With all this, 
the farmer is not concerned. 

Ages before the organization of self 
regulated public markets and long be- 
fore the government attempted to par- 
ticipate in their regulation, neighbors 
often sold farm products of like kind 
and quality at widely varying prices be- 
cause neither buyer or seller enjoyed 
the guidance of prices paid by others. 
The establishment of well regulated 
public markets has helped all concerned 
to learn definitely of the existing de- 
mand and supply of the product dealt 
in and the prices at which each sale is 
made. 

The prompt collection of authentic 
information by an organization of 
trained experts has helped the world to 
keep posted regarding all possible out- 
lets for food and thereby stimulated the 
brokers of the world to seek supplies 
and furnish them promptly where and 
when needed. 

The burocrats overlook and probably 
intentionally ignore the service ren- 
dered by the public markets. They are 
interested first, last and all the time in 
enlarging the activities of their buro, 
board or commission so that they may 
employ more clerks and thereby provide 
stepping stones to a larger salary for 
themselves. Business is suffering from 
entirely too much regulation, limitation 
and interference from burocrats whose 
knowledge and experience are foreign 
to the needs of commerce. 

No product has ever been marketed 
on such a narrow margin as grain and 
livestock. Yet the ubiquitous buro- 
crats have by degrees through regula- 
tions, limitations and _ surveillance 
doubled the cost of marketing these 
products. They have driven many out 
of the farmers’ market and done more 
to injure the farmers’ interests than 
was ever charged against the price 
boosting speculators. When the farm- 
ers of the land get a clearer under- 
standing of the machinery employed in 
getting their products to consumers, 
they will resent most bitterly the long 
and destructive interference of the bu- 
rocrats with the most efficient, most 
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economical grain marketing facilities 
to be found in the world. 

While the self-seeking burocrats may 
persist in claiming wonderful results 
for their attempted strangulation of 
business, when the survey of the actual 
results attained is finally made, it will 
be found that they are a far greater 
curse to commerce than the speculators 
they strive to strangle. The speculator 
in any food product should be encour- 
aged by all interested in that product 
because, he assumes the hazards of 
ownership and helps the producers to 
carry the surplus at his own expense 
and risk until the consumers demand 
it. The burocratic barnacles on com- 
merce help no one but themselves. 


Anti-Discrimination Law in Court 


The Fulton Farmers Elevator Co., G. I. John- 
son, mgr., filed complaint with the Railroad 
Commissioners of South Dakota that the Car- 
gill Elevators, Inc., paid more for grain at 
Fulton than at Spencer and Letcher, the qual- 
ity of the wheat being the same and the cost 
of transportation to market being the same, al- 
legedly for the purpose of destroying the Ful- 
ton Farmers Elevator Co., in violation of the 
law against discrimination, Chap. 260, laws 
of 1925 

The Cargill Elevators, Inc., petitioned the 
U. S. District Court of South Dakota for an 
interlocutory injunction declaring that a revoca- 
tion by the Board of Railroad Commissioners 
of South Dakota of the licenses held by the 
plaintiff, because of the alleged violation by the 
plaintiff of the terms of ‘Chapter 260 of the 
Session Laws of South Dakota for 1925, would 
be an act beyond the scope of the authority con- 
ferred by law upon such Board of Railroad 
Commissioners; and contending that Chapter 
260 of the laws of South Dakota of 1925 is 
unconstitutional in that it conflicts with the 
commerce and due process clauses of the Con- 
stitution. 

A temporary injunction was granted Feb. 24, 
by the court at Sioux Falls. 


Used Fictitious Warehouse 
Receipts as Collateral 


Paul Patrick owned and managed three 
wheat warehouses under the fictitious name of 
Fred Schwab Commission Co. Altho no wheat 
was received Patrick in January, 1932, issued 
a receipt for 5,515 bus. wheat to his brother, 
Gordon D. Patrick, who executed a promissory 
note for $1,790.26 payable to the First National 
Bank of Ephrata, Wash., which note was used 
as an asset in an application for a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Later 
Patrick became president of the bank and with 
L. A. Nixon as cashier signed a second appli- 
cation for a R. F. C. loan using the same note. 
When it came due Aug. 15, 1932, a new note 
was executed by Gordon and Patrick had a 
new negotiable warehouse receipt issued by the 
Fred Schwab Commission Co. This note was 
discounted by the Federal Reserve Bank at 
Spokane, 

In October, 1932, Patrick issued negotiable 
warehouse receipts for wheat to two employes 
who executed notes payable to the First 
National. 

None of them had wheat in the warehouses 
and acted solely as dummies for Patrick. 

Patrick was convicted on 6 counts for using 
the mails to defraud, misapplying funds, mak- 
ing false entries in the books of a national 
bank and making false statements for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a loan, and was sentenced to 
five years in prison.—U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 77 Fed. Rep. 442. 
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‘Another Collection (7?) Company 


Grain & Feed Journals: The latest experi- 
ence we have had with collection agencies is 
with the Affiliated Underwriters Loan & F1- 
nance Co., Inc., 1515 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. Jos. Waggoner, representing and showing 
credentials from this company, solicited our 
unpaid accounts to be collected on Sept. 12, 1935, 
and gave us a receipt for the 15 accounts that 
we turned over to him, on the 13th. On the 
receipt he wrote “You get 75 cents on the 
$1.00.” The receipt shows “15 accounts for 
which we agree to pay according to terms of 
assignment.” 

Mr. Waggoner told me that his company 
would buy the accounts outright at 75 cents 
on the dollar. But I note that the contract does 
not so specify. A copy of the contract that we 
signed is attached. 

Presumably from the statement of the agent 
we were to have settlement for these accounts 
within 90 days. But beyond minor correspon- 
dence on two of the accounts we have heard 
no more from the collection agency and do not 
know whether it has or has not collected any 
of the money due. 

Something ought to be done to stop the collec- 
tion agency racket that periodically sweeps thru 
the grain elevator field. What is our position 
in the case above mentioned? Can we force the 
agency to live up to the receipt of the agent? 
Or can we force the agency to give us an ac- 
counting and release the accounts?—H. Lew 
Mathre, Davis Junction, Ill. 


Ans.: The Chicago Better Business Bureau, 
Inec., reports the following: ‘‘The Affiliated Un- 


derwriters Loan & Finance Co. was incorpo- 
rated in [Illinois on Feb. 138, 1934, and shares 


Birdsell Loan & Finance Co., 
Inc., at 1515 Sherman, Evanston, Ill. The incor- 
porators are: A, E. Birdsell; his son, Harry A. 
Birdsell, and Marion Earl M. Straesser. 


“The business and professional men complain 
that accounts are not purchased or financed; 
that the company immediately sends out collec- 
tion letters as soon as the accounts are re- 
ceived; that there is no personal contact with 
debtors; that debtors are antagonized; that re- 
ports are not made of collections; that the 
company retains collections. When the client 
studies the ‘purchase contract,’ granting that 
he is able to obtain a copy of it, he learns that 
he has assigned his accounts to the company 
subject to its discretion in settlement, and 
hence subject to settlement of the entire obliga- 
tion at only a fraction of the debt. In addi- 
tion, the company’s commission is 25% to 40% 
of the ‘aggregate’ amount of listed accounts. 
The company interprets this as meaning that 
the client is not entitled to a penny until the 
full commission has been secured by the com- 
pany. The company insists that the client for- 
word to it all money received from debtors, and 
refuses to make reports of collections unless 
this is done. Information received indicates that 
the company threatens to sue clients who fail 
to remit the full collections and, also in retalia- 


offices with the 


tion, states that it can settle accounts for small 


amounts. 


“Supplement, Jan. 3, 1936: A contract, re- 
vised as to wording, but apparently to the same 
effect as the previous contract, has been used 
recently. Although not mentioning commission 
on the ‘aggregate’ amount of listed accounts, 
the contract provides that the company is to 
retain proceeds until it has received its full 
commission on the basis of 30% of the ‘listed 
amount on accounts totaling less than $1,000’ 
or 25% of the ‘listed amount on accounts total— 
ing more than $1,000.’ ... If interpreted as pre- 
viously by the company, the company must re- 


ceive its full commission of $300 or $250 before 
the client is entitled to a penny under the 
contract.’’ 


Other parts of the report deal with the his- 
tory of A. E. Birdsell, who appears to have been 
associated with a number of questionable en- 
terprises, and his business methods. ‘Solicitors 
for Birdsell,’’ says the report, ‘‘carry a sales 
kit of letterheads purporting to be letters of 
endorsement, a few of which are genuine. One 
endorsement is from the A.M. A. Detective 
Bureau, supposed to be a creation of Birdsell’s 
imagination. 


“In June, 1934, a ‘Better Business Bureau’ 
was incorporated in South Dakota, two of the 
three incorporators being residents of Evanston, 
Tll., and employees of Birdsell. This South Da- 
kota corporation has issued a favorable report 
on Affiliated Underwriters Loan & Finance Co., 
which salesmen have used in soliciting business. 
Birdsell’s ‘Better Business Bureau,’ of course, 
has absolutely no connection with, and is totally 
unrecognized by any of the well known, public 
serving Better Business Bureaus throughout the 
country.” 


Conference on Crop Planning 


To formulate a program for administering the 
“Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act” four regional conferences were called by 
Henry A. Wallace, sec’y of agriculture, the most 
important being the one held Mar. 5, 6 and 7 at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

As a guide the planners had read to them an 
address by Mr. Wallace. 

The general conference broke up into seven 
sub-com’ites each with a share of the draft. 
Mr. Wallace flattered them with the statement 
that the com’ite’s recommendations would be 
closely followed by Washington officials. 

The com’ite on conditions of payment of 
benefits recommended that only two classifica- 
tions be adopted; soil depleting and soil im- 
proving crops, the county acreage of such crops 
to be the base for calculating credits. 


Increased feed prices have revived interest 
in molasses mixtures, molasses feed mixing ma- 
chines, and forms of dry molasses which are 
conveniently mixed with feeds without the use 
of special equipment. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
industry. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Apr. 22, 23. Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Sioux City, Ia. 

Apr. 23, 24, 25. California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n at the Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

May 14, 15. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, Ill. 

May 24. National Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
Assn’, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

May 26, 27. Kansas Grain Dealers Ass'n, 
Dodge City, Kan. 

June 1, 2. Pacific States Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal. 

June 1, 5. American Ass’n of Cereal Chem- 
ists, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

June 8, 9. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 11, 12. American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Ass’n, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

June 16-17. Northwest Retail Feed Ass’n, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis. 

June 22, 23. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Cedar Point, O. 

June 25, 26, 27. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n 
aye IBEWIEISS AUSS. 

June 29. Farm Seed Group of A.S.T.A. at 
Dallas, Tex. 

June 29, 30 and July 1. American Seed Trade 
Ass’n at Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 12, 13. Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Questionnaire on Grain 
Merchandising 


The larger grain handling firms in the Unit- 
ed States are the recipients of a questionnaire 
sent out by the Federal Trade Commission in 
compliance with Senate joint resolution No. 9 
ordering an investigation into the sale, ware- 
housing and processing of the principal farm 
products. 

The questionnaire demands the most de- 
tailed information on purchases of grain and 
from whom bought. 

Detailed data are required on sales of wheat 
to 12 of the leading specified milling com- 
panies. 

As a result of the inquiry the Commission 
is expected by Congress to make recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of the economic 
conditions of the farmers and probably pave 
the way for several more useless buros. 


Only in a few sections of the country is 
the portable mill still a question of sufficient 
importance to cause complaint from elevators 
equipped with feed grinders. Most of the eleva- 
tors that do a grinding business have expanded 
their own business and whipped portable mill 
competition by rounding out their service, sup- 
plying feed ingredients, building formulas, and 
mixing efficiently. 


Ferdinand Meyer Passes Away 


Ferdinand A. Meyer, long engaged in the 
grain export trade at Baltimore, Md., died Feb. 
27 of heart trouble after an illness of several 
weeks. He was 73 years old. 

A native of Baltimore, he entered City Col- 
lege, became conversant with the German and 
French languages and began his business career 
with the old firm of Tate, Muller & Co. in 
1882. Later he became vice pres. of their suc- 
cessor, the Louis Muller Co., handling their 
foreign business. He since purchased the busi- 
ness and changed the name to the present | Bal- 
timore Grain Co. 

Mr. Meyer was a musical critic, and his 
authorship of a number of papers earned him 
a reputation as.a litterateur. He became a rec- 
ognized authority on European crops and Euro- 
pean requirements, and was himself an expert 
judge of grain. 

He had served on several of the active 
comites of the Chamber of Commerce and was 
its president in 1911 and 1912. 


Ferdinand Meyer, Baltimore, Md., Deceased 
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Crop Control Bill Approved By 
President 


As approved by the President the new “Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act” 
reads as follows, in part: 

The bill amends sec. 7 of the soil erosion act 
by adding the following: 


“Sec. 7. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Act also to secure, and the pur- 
poses of this Act shall also include, (1) preser- 
vation and improvement of soil fertility; (2) 
promotion of the economic use and conserva- 
tion of land; (3) diminution of exploitation and 
wasteful and unscientific use of national soil 
vesources; (4) the protection of rivers and har- 
bors against the results of soil erosion in aid 
uf maintaining the navigability of waters and 
water courses and in aid of flood control and 
(5) reestablishment, at as rapid a rate as the 
Sec’y of Agriculture determines to be practicable 
and in the general public interest, of the ratio 
between the purchasing power of the net income 
per person on farms and that of the income per 
person not on farms that prevailed during the 
five-year period August, 1909-July, 1914, inclu- 
sive, as determined from statistics available in 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, and the main- 
tenance of such ratio. The powers conferred 
under sections 7 to 14, inclusive, of this act 
shall be used to assist voluntary action calcu- 
lated to effectuate the purposes specified in this 
section. Such powers shall not be used to dis- 
courage the production of supplies of foods and 
fibers sufficient to maintain normal domestic 
human consumption as determined by the sec’y 
from the records of domestic human consump- 
tion in the years 1920 to 1929 inclusive, taking 
into consideration increased population, quan- 
tities of any commodity that were forced into 
domestic consumption and exports of particular 
commodities, and the quantities of substitutes 
available for domestic consumption within any 
general class of food commodities. In carrying 
out the purposes of this section due regard shall 
be given to the maintenance of a continuous 
and stable supply of agricultural commodities 
adequate to meet consumer demand at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers. 


“(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall co- 
operate with States, in the execution of State 
plans to effectuate the purposes of this section, 
by making grants under this section to enable 
them to carry out such plans. 


“(e) Any State which submits to the Sec- 
retary, prior to such time and in such manner 
and form as the Secretary prescribes, a State 
plan to effectuate the purposes of this section 
shall be entitled to payments, as provided in 
this section, for the year to which such plan 
is applicable, if such plan is approved by the 
Secretary as provided in this section. 

“(d) No such plan shall be approved unless 
by its terms: , 

(1) It provides that the agency to admin- 
ister the plan shall be such state agency as may 
be designated by the Secretary if such agency 
is authorized by the State, or such other State 
agency as is authorized by the State and ap- 
proved by the Secretary; 

“(2) It provides for such methods of admin- 
istration, and such participation in the admin- 
istration of the plan by county and community 
committees or associations of agricultural pro- 
ducers organized for such purpose, as the Sec- 
retary finds necessary for the effective admin- 
istration of the plan; and 


“(3) It provides for the submission to the 
Secretary of such reports as he finds necessary 
to ascertain whether the plan is being carried 
out according to its terms, and for compliance 
with such requirements as the Secretary may 
prescribe to assure the correctness of and make 
possible the verification of such reports. 


*(e) Such plan shall be approved if the Sec- 
retary finds that there is a reasonable pros— 
pect that— 

“(1) Substantial accomplishment in effectu- 
ating the purposes of this section will be 
brought about through the operation of such 
ee and the plans submitted by other States, 
an 


“(2) The operation of such plan will result 
in as substantial a furtherance of such ac- 
complishment as may reasonably be achieved 
through the action of such State. 


“(f) Upon approval of any State pian for 
any year the Secretary shall allocate to such 
State such sum (not in excess of the maxi- 
mum amount fixed in pursuance of subsection 
(g) for such State for such year) as he finds 
necessary to carry out such plan for such year, 
and thereupon shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment to such agency of 
the State as the Secretary of Agriculture certi- 
fies is designated in the plan, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall pay to such agency, 
one-fourth of the amount so allocated. The re- 
mainder of the amount so allocated shall be 


similarly certified and paid in such installments 
(payable prior to the end of the calendar year) 
as may be provided in the plan. 


Sec. 8 limits the power of the Sec’y to carry 
out the control pending state action to the pe- 
riod prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 


“(b) Subject to the limitations provided in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall have power to carry out the purposes 
specified in clauses (1), (2), (3), and (4) of sec- 
tion 7 (a) by making payments or grants of 
other aid to agricultural producers, including 
tenants and share-croppers, in amounts, deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able in connection with the effectuation of such 
purposes during the year with respect to which 
such payments or grants are made, and meas- 
ured by, (1) their treatment or use of their 
land, or a part thereof, for soil restoration, soil 
conservation, or the prevention of erosion, (2 
changes in the use of their land, (3) a percent- 
age of their normal production of any one or 
more agricultural commodities designated by 
the Secretary which equals that percentage of 
the normal national production of such com- 
modity or commodities required for domestic 
consumption, or (4) any combination of the 
above. In determining the amount of any pay— 
ment or grant measured by (1) or (2) the Sec’y 
shall take into consideration the productivity of 
the land affected by the farming practices 
adopted during the year with respect to which 
such payment is made. In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section the Sec’y shall, as far as 
practicable, protect the interests of tenants and 
share-croppers. In carrying out the provisions 
of this section, the Sec’y is authorized to utilize 
county and community committees of agricul- 
tural producers and the agricultural extension 
service, or other approved agencies. In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section, the Sec’y 
shall not have power to enter into any contract 
binding upon any producer or to acquire any 
land or any right or interest therein. In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this section, the Sec’y 
shall, in every practicable manner, protect the 
interests of small producers. The Sec’y in ad- 
ministering this section shall in every practical 
way encourage ard provide for soil conserving 
and soil rebuilding practices rather than the 
growing of soil depleting commercial crops. 

“(e) Any payment or grant of aid made un- 
der subsection (b) shall be conditioned upon the 
utilization of the land. with respect to which 
such payment is made. in conformity ‘with 
farming practices which the Sec’y finds tend to 
effectuate the purposes specified in clause (1), 
(2), (3), or (4) of section 7 (a). 


Sec. 11 of the Senate draft was eliminated, 
leaving the Sec’y without the power granted in 
that section to stabilize the markets and to ad- 
vance money to grain corporations for that pur- 
pose. Evidently the legislators feared a repeti- 
tion of the Federal Farm Board fiasco. Sec. 
11 eliminated was published on page 130 of Feb. 
26 number of the Journals. 


“Sec. 15. To enable the Secretary of Agricul— 
ture to carry on the purposes of sections 7 
and 8 there is hereby authorized to be appro- 


priated for any fiscal year not exceeding 
$500,000,000. 
Grain elevators are eligible under the 


amended National Housing Act to borrow 
up to $50,000 under the modernization credit 
plan, from approved private financial institu- 
tions, for the improvement and extension of 
property, and for the buying and installing 
of needed equipment and machinery. 


Improved business among country eleva- 
tors seems to be bringing back a degree of that 
old evil which mired so many during the de- 
pression—credit on sideline merchandise. The 
extension of credit can easily increase costs far 
above the margin available on the merchandise 
sold, thru the tying up of capital, and the ac- 
cumulation of bad debts. 


Chairman William P. Lauster of the legis- 
lative com’ite of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, was successful last sum- 
mer in winning passage of his portable mill 
licensing bill, which became an effective Penn- 
sylvania law on Jan. 1. The law requires licens- 
ing of portable grinders in their respective 
counties, and payment of a licensing fee of $25 
for each portable grinding unit. 


VS 


Legislation at Washington 


Planting tree shelter belts has been 
dropped, the item of $1,000,000 for continuing 
this work having been eliminated from the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 


The $50,000,000 seed loan bill was vetoed 
by Pres. Roosevelt Feb. 26. Later he an- 
nounced he would allocate not over $30,000,000 
for this purpose from relief funds. Since 1921 
the government has lent $288,000,000 for seed 
and feed, of which more than $106,000,000 re- 
mains unpaid. 


The appropriations bill for the interior de- 
partment was passed by the Senate Mar. 2 with 
$62,717,429 added for reclamation projects, mak- 
ing a total of $143,938,757. Senator Vandenberg 
assailed the projects as inconsistent with the re- 
tirement of millions of acres of land at the ex- 
pense of the public treasury. 


An “unexpurgated” copy of the report of 
the Buro of Agricultural Economics criticising 
the policy of scarcity was demanded Mar. 2 in 
a resolution unanimously adopted by the House. 
The report, before it was doctored by those 
higher up, gave facts to prove that cotton grow- 
ers were worse off under the crop control than 
they would have been without it. 


The Senate has voted to provide $97,000,- 
000 for the marketing of surplus cotton and 
other commodities held by the government 
valued at over $300,000,000. This will be ac- 
complished by the R. F. C. taking $97,000,000 
stock in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Senator Vandenberg objected that further hold- 
ing of cotton, corn, tobacco and other com- 
modities would “pyramid” the losses already 
sustained. 


Harper Sibley, pres. of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, told the Senate 
interstate commerce com’ite Mar. 3 that the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill giving the Federal Trade 
Commission increased inquisitorial powers was 
of dubious constitutionality as contra to Su- 
preme Court decisions holding the people to be 
exempt from unauthorized, arbitrary and un- 
reasonable inquiries in respect to their personal 
and private affairs. 


The National Live Stock Marketing Ass’n, 
by Chas. A. Ewing, pres., sent to Pres. Roose- 
velt the following telegram: “We understand 
it is proposed to tax all classes of live stock to 
finance the soil conservation and production 
regulation act, estimated to cost $500,000,000 a 
year. No special benefits to live stock to be 
expected from this act. Not the legislation 
stockmen need or want. We want legislation 
opening outlets into foreign markets. This we 
believe can be given. We earnestly protest the 
levying of any tax on any class. of live stock 
or its products for financicng the crop regula- 
tion plan, believing it of no especial or per- 
manent help to our industry.” 


PROMOTING sales of flour with 
cheap “silverware” supplied by a so- 
called Chicago “syndicate” has not 
proved satisfactory to buyers of cer- 
tificates or “Silverware Coupons,” which 
they place in each package of flour for 
free distribution to consumers. Millers 
seem to be easy prey for the slickers. 


ALL OF THE STATE grain associa- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley are mak- 
ing an earnest effort to obtain a record 
of all the swindling practices of travel- 
ing truckers who have been imposing 
upon buyers and sellers particularly of 
corn. Grain dealers who learn of any 
new short change or short weight racket 
of the truckers should make it known 
to the trade immediately. 
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reforms or improvements- 
trade, send it to the Journals for publication.; 


Banks Purposely Misrouting Drafts 


Grain & Feed Journals: Some of the smaller 
banks to which millers’ drafts are sent for 
collection seem to be playing hide and seek in 
making remittances. The following experience 
is a good illustration: 

A Minneapolis mill shipped a car of flour to 
a customer at Podunk, Iowa and drew draft 
through the Podunk bank, requesting that re- 
mittance be made in Chicago exchange. The 
Podunk bank collected the item but remitted 
with a draft on Newton. This was deposited in 
Minneapolis, forwarded to the Federal Reserve 
Bank at Chicago for collection, and was sent 
out to Newton for remittance. 

The Newton bank, instead of sending Chicago 
exchange, sent its draft on Des Moines, which 
means that at least one more round trip in the 


mills will have to be completed before the 
original item will be credited to the mill’s 
account. 


All of this has required several weeks with 
mill funds tied up for an unreasonable length 
of time. It is not any wonder that the mills are 
getting more and more out of patience with the 
methods which are followed by a good many 
collecting banks.—Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Erban Oats 


The results of 26 successfully conducted 
tests of oats during the year show that the 
Erban variety produced an average yield of 


46.8 bus.; O.A.C. No. 144, 45.7 bus.; Alaska 
(O.A.C, No. 157); 44.3: bus:) OVAUGs Now 72 
43.1 bus. and Laurel Hulless) Sia busheor 


grain per acre. 

The Erban, which was included in the co- 
operative tests for the first time in 1935, is 
a new variety originated at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College by crossing the Banner and 
Early Ripe varieties. This variety at the 
Ontario Agricultural College in the average 
of the last five years has outyielded the Ban- 
ner variety by more than ten bushels of grain 
per acre. In the average of the same period 
it ripened 4 days earlier than the Banner, 
had 27.2% of Hull, compared with the Ban- 
ner 29.2%, 8% rust injury, compared with 
the Banner 13%, and no loose smut damage, 
compared with the Banner 3%. 

The O.A.C. No. 144 matures about 2 days 
later than the Banner, has longer, but not 
quite so strong straw as this variety. The 
O.A.C. No. 144 has shown an almost total im- 
munity to injury from loose smut, and gives 
its best results on soils which are not too 
fertile. 

The Alaska variety was introduced into 
Ontario by the Ontario Agricultural College 
in 1900. The plant breeding division of the 
Field Husbandry Department produced a 
plant-selected strain of this variety which is 
known as Alaska (O.A.C. No. 157), and 
which, in the experiments at the College and 
in the co-operative tests over Ontario, has 
consistently given better yields per acre than 


the original Alaska variety. The Alaska 
(O.A.C. No. 157) is a white-grained oat 


which is very thin in the hull. 

The O.A.C. No. 72 variety, which matures 
at the same time as the Banner, has about 
the same straw strength, is, next to the Ban- 
ner. the most widely grown oat in Ontario. 

The Laurel Hulless variety was included 
in the co-operative tests for the first time 
this vear. This variety, in the average -of 
the last five years’ tests at the College, has 
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outyielded the Liberty Hulless by about 
three bushels of grain per acre. Hulless oats 
are increasing in importance in Ontario and 
are especially liked by farmers for feeding 
to young, growing stock. 


Acidity as an Index to Corn 
Quality 


Acidity in corn, which this year has gained 
such wide recognition as an index to the keep- 
ing quality of the grain and the value of drying 
when the moisture content is excessive, is part 
and parcel of the heating process. Increases 
in acid denote deterioration. Importers and 
exporters of corn (more familiarly known as 
“maize” in foreign grain circles) attach a good 
deal of importance to the acid content of the 
grain when it is sent on long ocean voyages. 
This has a bearing on the position of lading in 
a ship’s hold. 

An English text book describes bright, dry, 
sound corn as having good color, a wholesome 
smell and an acidity (see page 458, Dec. 11, 
Grain & Feed Journals, for description of acid- 
ity test) ranging from below 20 degrees down 
to as low as 12. The acidity rises as the corn 
ages, but in sound, sweet-smelling grain the 
acidity stays below 25. 

Acidity increases in high moisture corn fol- 
lowing harvest. An increase to 22 makes the 
grain incipiently unsound, tho it may appear 
dry and sweet, and such grain is apt to heat if 
subjected to conditions favorable to heating. 

A slightly sour smell in corn that appears 
bright, dry, and of good color, is associated 
with a rise in the acidity to 26 or 27, and a 
distinctly sour smell follows a rise in the acidity 
to around 30. At this stage damage from heat- 
ing has already started. Color and brightness 
is affected. As the heating and sourness pro- 
gresses the kernels become dull and gradually 
turn to a dark brown. They may become covered 
with a light, powdery dust that can be rubbed 
off between the thumb and forefinger. When 
the acidity reaches 35 the grain begins to smell 
foul, 

Corn arriving at the terminals carrying heavy 
moisture, but still having acidity below 22, may 
be dried and safely stored under normal storage 
conditions. Dryness, however, has no effect on 
the acidity, and dried corn with more than 22 
degrees of acidity holds within itself every pos- 
sibility for starting to heat when subjected to 
suitable heat or moisture. While corn with 
acidity as high as 26 degrees may be stored, it 
must be carefully watched. 

Acidity tests on corn in stcre is an index 
to the condition of the bin contents and shows 
what corn to move first. Heating of grain does 
not occur except in the presence of air from 
which the chemical process can take oxygen for 
the formation of carbon dioxide. If grain were 
stored in an air tight container the amount ana 
degree of heating and mold would be confined 
to the negligible amount made possible thru the 
volume of air present in the container at the 
time of sealing. 

It naturally follows that heating in stored 
grain occurs at a point subject to excessive 
heat, or at the surface of the bin, or close 
enough to the surface so that sufficient air cir- 
culates to supply oxygen for oxidation. Where 
heating may start in a bin will depend to a 
major extent on whether the bin is tight or 
porous, and at what points heat and moisture 
become available. 

Normally it would be safe to assume that a 
sample of corn taken from the surface of a bin 
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would show the highest acidity of the contents 
of the bin, and from the acidity test the quality 
and safety of the grain in store could readily be 
deduced. 


Liability Clause in Right of 
Way Lease 


A lumber mill having a side track lease burned 
in 1914 and the court held that the liability 
clause in the lease made the industry liable for 
all damages even to the property of third par- 
ties when the fire spread to a distance. 

This decision upholding the liability clause as 
to the property of third persons so greatly in- 
creased the possible risk that the insurance 
companies refused insurance to concerns having 
such side track leases. “ 

The industries thereupon through the National 
Industrial Traffic League filed a complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission asking for 
a limitation of industry liability; but before 
action by the Commission Mr. Markham oi the 
Illinois Central took up the matter with the 
League, and two committees of the carriers and 
shippers agreed upon a new clause relieving the 
industry of liability for damage to third par- 
ties, and this clause is now in use by all rail- 
road companies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on Mar. 
15, 1921, dismissed the complaint on the ground 
the Commission had no jurisdiction, the lease 
not being a matter of transportation. 

Leases of right of way for the erection and 
operation of grain elevators, warehouses or other 
buildings are not covered by the foregoing uni- 
form clause. As to buildings on the right of 
way each railroad writes its own limitation of 
liability for loss by fire. 

Some of the railroad companies have clauses 
in their right of way leases throwing all lia- 
bility for loss by fire upon the lessee, even when 
the property of third persons beyond the prem- 
ises is damaged. 

Some of the grain carrying railroads have in- 
corporated in their right of way leases the same 
protection to the industry that is provided in the 
uniform side track lease. 

This clause in the right of way lease of a 
leading Western road reads as follows: 


Third. It is understood and agreed that the 
movement of railroad locomotives involves some 
risk of fire and the lessee assumes all responsi- 
bility for and agrees to release and indemnify 
the lessor from and against loss or damage to 
property of the lessee or to property upon the 
lessee’s premises, regardless of lessor’s negli- 
gence, arising from fire caused by locomotives 
operated by lessor, except to the property of 
the lessor and to rolling stock belonging to the 
lessor or to others, and to shipments in the 
course of transportation. 

The lessee also agrees to indemnify and hold 
harmless the lessor against loss, damage or in- 
jury from any act or omission of the lessee, 
its employes or agents, to the person or prop- 
erty of the parties hereto and their employes 
or agents and to the person or property of any 
other person, firm or corporation, while on or 
about the premises covered by this lease; and 
if any claim or liability other than from fire 
shall arise from the joint or concurring negli- 
gence of both parties hereto it shall be borne 
by them equally. 


The foregoing clause protects the operator 
of an elevator on the right of way from being 
required to settle damage suits brought by third 
persons against the railroad company, when the 
person or property of the third person was not 
upon the elevator premises. 

A railroad company leasing part of its right 
of way to an industry does not do so in its ca- 
pacity of common carrier; but as an ordinary 
landlord, who is in position to refuse a lease 
unless the lessee will agree to any provision 
however unreasonable. All risks incident to 
the operation of the railroad are properly those 
of the railroad company, and it is unfair to 
shift any of this liability to a lessee having no 
control over the operation of the cars or en- 
gines. 
for a site shippers should insist upon clauses 
similar to the foregoing, which must be fair 
to the railroad company, since the leading west- 
ern grain carrying line has seen fit to incorporate 
it in all its grain elevator leases. 


When renewing a lease or negotiating © 
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Driveway Observations 
By TRAVELER 


COUNTRY ELEVATOR operators thruout 
the middle west persistently express fear of a 
shortage of suitable seed corn. Last year’s 
crop failed to dry properly. Its acidity runs 
high, its germination is undependable, in the 
vast majority of cases. Those who have sound, 
dry corn from the 1934 and 1933 crops that 
shows good germination, will find a ready mar- 
ket among the seed buyers. Offerings of suit- 
able seed corn thru the columns of this Journal 
will quickly find buyers in grain elevator and 
seed circles. 

ne RE TK 


“Farmers in this locality raise wheat princi- 
pally for feed,’ explained Alex Murray, of 
Ebersole & Murray, at Albany, Mo. “Not enough 
corn is produced to meet feeding requirements, 
and wheat matures much earlier than corn. It 
can be used when corn supplies are exhausted 
in the summer. Then, too, there has been no 
incentive to exchange wheat for corn on the 
comparable price basis existing for the last sev- 
eral years. A satisfactory differential does not 
exist at the present time. Of course, the cost 
of wheat as a feed will be run up by the 10c 
per bu. cracking or grinding charge, but it is 
still the cheaper feed.” 


“SEC Y WALLACE, with his benefit pay- 
ments to grain and cotton farmers, and tariff 
policies that allow imports of Mexican and 
South African corn and Argentine oats, is like 
the kind of a iather who gives his own kid a 
dime to go to the picture show, then hires a 
neighbor’s son to mow the lawn in order to 
divide the labor,’ remarks Uncle Bill Brown, 
an Illinois grain dealer. “I been figuring some 
on mixing up with this barge line business if 
the railroads don’t bring down their rates. Only 
a fellow can’t tell if it would pay out on ac- 
count of not knowing what the government is 
going to do next.” 


P. F. BROWN, agent for Davis Bros. & 
Potter, at Sulphur Springs, Ia., credits a photo- 
graph and story of moving an elevator in the 
Dakotas, appearing in Grain & FEED JouRNALS, 
with his idea for making use of his company’s 
extra unused elevator at Sulphur Springs as a 
storage unit. 


The unused east elevator of the company 
stood across the road from the active west ele- 
vator. On Mr. Brown’s suggestion a concrete 
foundation for the inactive elevator was poured 
adjacent to the west elevator. Then the inactive 
elevator was jacked up, put on rollers, and 
moved to the new location. Its ancient machin- 
ery was removed, the bottoms of the bins over 
its work floor were knocked out to include the 
work floor as part of a large center bin, a cat- 
walk and spout were built across from the leg 
head of the active elevator, spouting from the 


bin bottoms was led to a screw conveyor so they 
could be emptied into the boot of the active ele- 
vator, and the formerly inactive elevator was 
successfully converted into a well-built 7-bin 
annex that added 20,000 bus. of low-cost stor- 
age space to the active elevator, giving it a total 
of 45,000 bus. capacity 
ce ok Bike Ok) ok 

“FERTILIZER last season,’ says’ Dorman 
Harris, of the grain and feed department of the 
New Ross (Ind.) Grain & Lumber Co., which 
is managed by W. Whitecotton, “helped our 
farmers to corn that grew better and matured 
earlier than those who did not use fertilizer. 
Farmers in this community who used fertilizer 
on their corn land last year, when the frosts 
came their corn was sufficiently matured to 
escape damage, and before the frosts their corn 
showed from one to two feet greater growth 
than the average, 

“The disposition of the farmers always to 
look for seed that grows the biggest ears of 
corn frequently works to their disadvantage. 
Last fall those big ears failed to mature, and 
all thru the fall and winter they have retained 
high moisture.” 


To Subsidize Flour Exports 


The Sec’y of Agriculture recently made the 
following announcement : 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
clause (1) of Sec. 32 of Public, No. 320, 74th 
Congress, approved Aug. 24, 1935, and in con- 
formity with the desire of Congress to encourage 
the exportation of agricuitural commodities and 
products thereof, announcement is hereby made 
that, subject to the approval of the secretary of 
agrieulture or his duly authorized agent, there 
will be paid to any exporter of flour made from 
wheat grown in the states of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho an indemnity for losses incurred 
in connection with the exportation of such flour 
to the Philippine Islands during the period com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1936, and ending June 380, 1936. 

Payments will be made subject to the follow— 
ing conditions: 

(1) The rate of indemnity to be paid on any 
sale in the export trade will be that announced 
by the agent of the secretary of agriculture as 
in effect on the day and at the time at which 
any such sale shall be made. 

(2) Indemnity payments will not be made 
upon total exports in excess of 333,300 bbls. 
(196 lbs.) of wheat flour. 

Declaration of Sale and Application for Flour 
Export Indemnity Payment should be filed with 
Mr. William Clohessy, Portland, Ore., duly au- 
thorized agent of the secretary of agriculture. 


The program is intended to reduce a regional 
surplus of wheat in the Pacific Northwest and 
to maintain the normal market for United 
States flour in the Philippines. This market 
has been threatened during the last two years 
as a result of United States wheat prices being 
higher than those in other countries competing 
for the Philippine trade. 

The plan is to be financed from funds made 
available from customs receipts under author- 
ity of Sec. 32 of the legislation known as 
Public No. 320, 74th Congress, approved Aug. 
24,1935. 


A Long Line of Trucks with Heavy Loads of Wheat Waiting to Unload at Copeland, Kan. 
[See outside front cover.] 


Rapid Testing of Flaxseed 


Collaborating with the linseed oil com- 
panies’ laboratories, the Grain Division of the 
Buro of Agricultural Economics, after ex- 
perimenting for a year, has perfected a test 
determining the oil content of flaxseed in 
20 minutes instead of 16 to 24 hours. 

The new method is refractometric as de- 
veloped by Coleman and Fellows. 

A refractometric procedure has also been 
developed for the rapid determination of the 
iodine number of the oil in flaxseed. Iodine 
number is an approximate measure of the 
drying property of the oil. When both oil 
content and iodine number are to be deter- 
mined refractometrically, the iodine number 
determination involves no additional labor, 
since the data necessary for its determina- 
tion are obtained in the determination of 
the oil content. 

A description of these methods for the 
rapid determination of oil content and iodine 
number in flaxseed was presented by the 
Grain Division at the annual meeting of the 
Flax Institute of the United States, held in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 23 and 24, 1936, with 
the recommendation that the methods be 
adopted for the commercial inspection of 
flaxseed in the event that a public oil-testing 
service should be established. A resolution 
was passed at’ this meeting requesting the 
Sec’y of Agriculture to provide for the con- 
tinuation of this research in order to develop 
additional useful information on flaxseed test- 
ing subjects. 


The Increasing Demand for Fast 
Handling Elevators 


Do you remember ’way back when harvest 
brot a flock of horsedrawn wagons loaded with 
grain to country elevators? The average load 
was small, but the work of weighing, calculat- 
ing its value and elevating the grain to the 
right bin took just as-much time and labor as 
is required of the operator of a fast handling 
modern elevator to receive and put in storage a 
large truck load of today. 

The 20-ton scale with the fast handling dump 
and 3500-bu. leg handles the largest truck load 
as expeditiously as the old time equipment 
handled the wagon load and with no gore effort 
on the part of the elevator operator. The effi- 
cient modern elevator receives and ships a large 
volume of grain so readily a long string of 
loaded trucks as is shown in the illustration 
herewith bears no discouraging factor to the 
operator. 

The crop conditions prevailing throughout the 
grain surplus states are so encouraging country 
grain buyers are most optimistic over the large 
business in prospect. The small stocks of grain 
in all storage centers are being reduced rapidly 
so by the time 1936 crops start to market the 
many empty bins will welcome each train load 
with open arms. 

The country grain merchant with modern 
fast handling facilities has another advantage 
that is often overlooked. Even though an army 
of trucks helps him to close a perfect day with 
every bin full, he can load the grain into wait- 
ing box cars before daybreak and get the grain 
onto the market before any material change in 
the price dnd before another string of loaded 
trucks stands at his driveway. 

The grain buyer who fails to provide modern 
facilities for handling the harvest rush of grain 
must expect to be grievously depressed by the 
diversion of many loads of grain to uptodate 
rapid handling houses where farmers can un- 
load without waiting. The time to provide mod- 
ern facilities for cleaning and improving as 
well as rapid handling is before the crop starts 
to market. 


Raising turkeys is a sideline of the Banks 
elevator and feed mill at Kirkland, Ill. 
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Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the move— 
ment to country markets, are always welcome. 
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Farley, N. M., Mar. 2.—We are expecting a 
bumper crop here this year.—Ward Bean & 
Elvtr. Co., by Grace Ward. 


Knox, N. D., Feb. 29.—Have plenty of snow 
and prospects for a crop are good.—Oscar 
Palm, mgr. Powers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. 


Rockport, Ind.—Much growing wheat was 
covered recently by the backwaters from the 
Ohio River flood, but it is not believed the crop 
has been seriously damaged.—W.B.C. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Considerable acreage of 
growing wheat in the Wabash River bottoms 
was inundated during the week ending Mar. 
7, with flood stages reached at Mt. Carmel, 
Til., and Vincennes, Ind.—W.B.C. 

Farley, N. M., Mar. 1.—Wheat conditions are 
fair. Have sufficient moisture for planting of 
row crops, but need top moisture to start grass. 
Plenty of feed and field seeds here—sudan, mil- 
let and cane.—M. J. Davenport & Co. 

Menno, S. D., Mar. 7.—Frost is going out 
fast and snow is mostly gone. Look for wheat 
seeding to start here in a week now. Ground 
is in fine shape. Lots of moisture to start 
crops, and fields are drying up fast now.— 
Menno Milling & Grain Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Laboratory tests of malting 
barley grown in sections of northern Minnesota 
yielded surprising results. Samples tested 100% 
germination, whereas, most samples range from 
89 to 96%. Duluth brewers are negotiating 
for barley raised on farms in this section.— 
EGC; 

Chicago, Ill., Mar. 7.—The condition of winter 
wheat on Mar. 1 is rated at 70.2% of normal, 
which compares with 71.4 on Mar. 1 last year 


and an average of 77.6 for the past nine years 
on Mar. 1. We interpret present conditions 
as suggesting a crop of about 500 million bus.— 
Nat C. Murray, statistician Clement, Curtis 
& Co, 

Hawarden, Ia., Feb. 27.—Seed corn is scarce 
this spring and takes much hand sorting to get 
a high germination test. Roads are blocked 
with snow again after yesterday’s bad storm. 
With plenty of moisture in sight for next 
spring’s crops farmers are buying grass seed 
early this year, we have enjoyed a wonder- 
fully good demand—Northwest Iowa Seed Co. 


Evansville, Ind.—Winter kill and Hessian fly 
have cut wheat production from 15 to 20% in 
Vanderburgh, Posey, Gibson, Warrick, Knox, 
Sullivan and Daviess counties, Cliff Skiver, 
Purdue extension wheat specialist, has esti- 
mated. The anticipated reduction in yield 
will offset the increased acreage considerably, 
and with a normal season bushel production 
should be near that of average.—W.B.C. 


Decatur, Ill., Mar. 7.—Winter wheat is be- 
ginning to green up—some damage in low spots 
where the thickest ice formed—otherwise con- 
ditions are favorable. This is the season when 
real damage could be done if the temperature 
dropped sharply. Very little activity in beans. 
In the northern and western parts of the state 
quite a large percentage of beans still in the 
fields. With seed corn scarce and prices high, 
an increased acreage of soy beans might re- 


sult.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 
Winchester, Ind., Feb. 28.—Most important 
thing to report from this section is the fact 


that apparently there was no extensive dam- 
age to our winter wheat from the continued 
cold spell. In low places that were covered 
with ice, the wheat was killed; however, this is 
usually true every year. Flood waters along 
large streams will cause some damage, but 
this won’t be extensive. Corn coming in from 
eribs is just about as wet as it was last No- 
vember. Tests today run as high as 25%. We 
are fearful a few warm days will cause a tre- 
mendous loss in crib corn.—Goodrich Bros. Co., 
C. C. Barnes, sec’y. 

Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 2.—The dust storms 
of the last few weeks, while not as severe as 


United States Grain Crops for 50 Years. 


Estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley 
crops of the United States from 1886 to 1935, in bushels, are as follows: 


Corn, 
All All Oats Rye Barley 

1886... 513,540,000 1,782,767,000 682,312,000 23,854,000 73,503,000 
1887... 490,761,000 1,604,549,000 696,175,000 22,548,000 72,395,000 
1888. 423,867,000 2,250,632,000 773,139,000 28,417,000 75,980,000 
1889 504,370,000 2,294,289,000 831,047,000 29,524,000 80,790,000 
1890 449,042,000 1,650,446,000 609,122,000 26,378,000 69,880,000 
1891. 677,543,000 2,335,804,000 $36,789,000 29,541,000 94,160,000 
1892. 611,854,000 1,897,412,000 721,824,000 28,718,000 95,170,000 
1893. 505,795,000 1,900,401,000 707,129,000 26,700,000 87,109,000 
1894. 541,873,000 1,615,016,000 750,009,000 26,758,000 74,211,000 
1895 542,119,000 2,534,762,000 924,858,000 29,636,000 104,475,000 
1896 522.963,000 2,671,048,000 774,929,000 31,858,000 97,479,900 
1897 606,202,000 2,287,628,000 829,525,000 31,137,000 102,575,000 
1898 768,148,000 2,351,323,000 842,205,000 29,062,000 98,174,000 
1899 655,143,000 2,645,796,000 937,173,000 26,001,000 118,161,000 
1900 599,315,000 2,661,978,000 945,483,000 27,413,000 96,588,000 
1901. 762,546,000 1,715,752,000 799,812,000 30,773,000 123,800,000 
1902. 686,959,000 2,773,954,000 1,076,899,000 33,877,000 146,207,000 
1903. 663,115,000 2,515,093,000 885,469,000 28,932,000 149,335,000 
1904 555,571,000 2,686,624,000 1,011,556,000 28,461,000 166,103,000 
1905 706,026,000 2,954,148,000 1,104,395,000 31,173,000 171,639,000 
1906. 740,509,000 3,032,910,000 1,022,715,000 29,609,000 179,148,000 
1907. 628,764,000 2,613,797,000 801,144,000 28,247,000 150,584,000 
1908. : 642,818,000 2,566,742,000 829,308,000 28,650,000 170,780,000 
1909. 417,796,000 266,131,000 683,927,000 2,611,157,000 1,013,909,000 30,083,000 173,069,000 
1910 429,875,000 195,601,000 625,476,000 2,852,794,000 1,106,162,000 29,098,000 142,419,000 
1911 428,740,000 189,426,000 618,166,000 2,474,635,000 885,527,000 31,398,000 145,074,000 
1912 402,703,000 327,308,000 730,011,000 2,947,842,000 1,353,273,000 37,911,000 196,927,000 
1913. 501,239,000 249,862,000 751,101,000 2,272,540,000 1,039,131,000 40,390,000 158,820,000 
1914, 670,945,000 226,542,000 897,487,000 2,523,750,000 1,066,328,000 42,120,000 177,712,000 
1915 640,565,000 368,072,000 1,008,637,000 2,829,044,000 1,435,270,000 46,751,000 206,976,000 
1916. 456,118,000 178,454,000 634,572,000 2,425,206,000 1,1388,969,000 43,089,000 159,157,000 
1917. 389,956,000 229,834,000 619,790,000 2,908,242,000 1,442,519,000 60,321,000 182,209,000 
1918. 556,506,000 347,624,000 904,130,000 2,441,249,000 1,428,611,000 83,421,000 225,067,000 
1919. 748,460,000 203,637,000 952,097,000 2,678,541,000 1,106,603,000 78,659,000. 131,086,000 
1920 613,227,000 230,050,000 843,277,000 3,070,604,000 1,444,291,000 61,915,000 171,042,000 

602,793,000 216,171,000 818,964,000 2,928,442,000 1,045,270,000 61,023,000 132,702,000 
1922 571,459,000 275,190,000 846,649,000 2,707,306,000 1,147,905,000 100,986,000 152,908,000 
1923. 555,299,000 204,183,000 759,482,000 2,875,292,000 1,227,184,000 55,961,000 158,994,000 
1924. 571,558,000 268,533,000 840,091,000 2,298,071,000 1,424,422,000 59,076,000 167,314,000 
1925. 401,116,000 268,026,000 669,142,000 2,853,083,000 1,410,336,000 42,779,000 192,779,000 
1926 631,950,000 201,594,000 833,544,000 2,574,511,000 1,141,941,000 35,361,000 164,467,000 
1927. 547,666,000 327,067,000 874,733,000 2,677,671,000 1,093,097,000 52,111,000 240,057,000 
1928 577,417,000 335,544,000 912,961,000 2,714,535,000 1,318,977,000 38,591,000 329,625,000 
1929. 586,055,000 236,125,000 822,180,000 2,535,546,000 1,118,414,000 35,482,000 280,242,000 
1930. 631,205,000 258,497,000 889,702,000 2,065,273,000 1,277,879,000 46,275,000 303,752,000 
1931. 817,962,000 114,259,000 932,221,000 2,588,509,000 1,126,913,000 32,290,000 198,543,000 
1932. 478,291,000 267.497,000 745,788,000 2,906,873.000 1,246,548,000 40,639,000 302,042,000 
1933... 350,792,000 178,183,000 528,975,000 2,351,658,000 731,500,000 21,150,000 155,825,000 
1934. 405,552,000 91,377,000 496,929,000 1,377,126,000 525,889,000 16,045,000 118,348,000 
19352 433,447,000 169,752,000 603,199,000 2,202,852,000 1,195,435,000 57,936,000 292,249,000 


1Not estimated separately for winter and spring from 1886 to 1908. 


2Preliminary. 
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those of last year, have already done consid- 
erable damage and some western Kansas 
wheat has already been lost. Little winter 
killing caused by subzero weather is apparent. 
The western third of the state is undoubtedly 
in better shape than during the past three years 
on Mar. 1. In that section 75% of the wheat 
is still alive and 50% of the planted acreage is 
in fair to good shape. In the central third of 
the state the crop seems to be about normal 
for this time of the year, with fields greening 
up. With sufficient moisture we could raise 
a normal crop in the eastern two-thirds of the 
state and at least a half crop west of the 100th 
meridian.—T. B. Armstrong, chief grain in- 
spector for Kansas. 


Grading of New Corn 


The Grain Division of the Buro of Agricul- 
tural Economics reports that from Feb, 1 to 
15 the corn received at representative markets 
was graded 1 per cent No. 2, 3 per cent No. 3, 
20 per cent No. 4, 61 per cent No. 5, and 15 
per cent sample. These percentages are about 
the same as the grading from Dec. 1 to Feb. 15. 

The Illinois State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment reports the grading of corn at Chicago 
from Feb. 15 to Feb. 29 as follows: No. 2, 3 
cars; No. 3, 9 cars; No. 4, 316 cars; No. 5, 
1010 cars, and sample, 100 cars. 

The Chicago receipts during the week Mar. 
2 to 7 were graded as follows: 2 cars, No. 2; 
20 cars, No. 3; 165 cars, No. 4; 660 cars, No. 5, 
and 68 cars sample. 

In most instances the factor lowering the 
grade was excessive moisture. 


A total of 749,352 animals were delivered 
by 136,250 trucks to the Fort Worth stockyards 
alone, in 1935, and truck movement of livestock 
to other Texas markets increased tremendously, 
says the annual report of the Texas Livestock 
Sanitary Commission. The report stated that 
truck operation had increased livestock thievery, 
and made systematic tick and scab eradication 
work impossible. 


Corn Movement in February 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the 


Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 

Baltimore 56,880 9341.4 we “incest eee leyere 
Boston aeswee 505;329 2° hao 
Chicago 4,130,000 925,000 1,430,000 1,824,000 
Duluth STi ceabiate statel be 8,399 42,078 
Sy ek Wp URGE Noor eee tee, WOME ert whl ite ely 1,071 
Ft. Worth 135,500 205,500 60,000 153,000 
Hutchinson 4,500 1,500; huuerieuliul eee owrekre es 
Indi’polis 2,152,000 1,063,000 1,488,000 769,500 
Kan. City 898,500 1,522,500 738,000 2,164,500 
Milwaukee 482,050 296,050 85,800 157,300 
Minneapolis 400,280 98,450 291,620 493,580 
New Orleans 4,500 198,280 20,778 85,830 
Omaha 673,400 289,800 1,308,282 957,929 
Peoria 1,481,900 1,080,350 603,400 494,400 
Philadelphia 155,470 64,968) <0 ce Sietoneie tee Momence amie 
Portland 

(Ore.) 63,023 99,075 29,286 26,697 
St. Joseph 433,500 163,500 243,000 619,500 
Seattle CA eee eee tats bo tee 
Superior 3,015 1,493 1,178 36,571 
Toledo 326,250 65,000 215,965 13,910 
Wichita 13,000 9,100 20; 800) cy Shier 


Rye Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 

Baltimore 162,567 548952) ae eee weer 
BOSton sae ee ane iL 000 > de Sea Seen tomes 
Chicago 117,000 1,000 541,000 700,000 
Duluth ZOD; DS Aieae ake rte eee 56,272 
Ft. William 15,679 14,075 ° | talec tas eee 
Indianapolis 115,500 30,000 82,500 72,000 
ante City, Kcisvene 6,000 3,000 4,500 
Milwaukee —_ 36,790 1,415 17,570 2,510 
Minneapolis 394,230 59,820 400,890 125,840 
erin cae ats Achaia 
eoria 7 , 4,800 56,200 
Philadelphia 19,560 LCL 272 oc) F asiky noe 
Portland ener BAT Dey gone Sans 3,044 
StSeJoseph ane. ae ee eee eee 1500-2 eee 
Seattle 3,000 L500. 4. rl eee 
Sunerior 187,574 Ce SAT! oe Re va. 61,142 
Toledo 6,000 1,200 1,000 2,680 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 
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Holcomb, Il., Mar. 6.—Farmers are still Hold- 
ing a good deal of corn which may be expected 
to move when the roads and weather and mar- 
ket are suitable.—Robert P. Sheaff. 


Malta, Ill, Mar. 7.—A large volume of corn 
remains on the farms to be sold. The long 
eold spell and snow made earlier shelling im- 
possible for the majority of farmers. Corn 
still carries heavy moisture.—Geo. F. Ollmann. 


Chicago, Ill., Mar. 6.—Reports indicate that 
the stocks of grain on U. S. farms Mar. 1 were: 
Corn, 880,000,000 bu., wheat 125,000,000 bu.; 
oats 520,000,000 bu.—H. C. Donovan, statistician, 
Thomson & McKinnon. 

Chicago, Il., Mar. 7.—Farm stocks of corn 
Mar. 1 are estimated at 929,646,000 bus., against 
539,973,000 and 1,018,800,000 one year and two 
years ago. Farm stocks of wheat were 117,- 
865,000 bus. Mar. 1, against 106,944,000 a year 
ago.—Nat C. Murray, statistician Clement, Cur- 
tis & Co. 

Winchester, Ind., Feb. 28.—No oats moving. 
Farmers are becoming very anxious about seed 
oats. Last year we shipped in beautiful Mich- 
igan oats. Took quite a loss on them as the 
farmers decided to sow their own oats and as 


a result most of them had no crop at all.— 
Goodrich Bros. Co., C. C. Barnes, sec’y. 


Duluth, Minn.—Imports of Canadian wheat by 
rail is going on at a moderate scale. So far 
the movement has been largely of the durum 
type, but sales of spring wheat have been re- 
ported made recently for movement to Minne- 
apolis mills. Weakness in Winnipeg market 
and strength in Minneapolis cash premiums 
made it possible to work business.—F.G.C. 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 5.—Contract stocks 
decreased only 100,000 bus. in February, com- 
pared with 1,722,000 reduction in January and 
a shrinkage of 2,392,000 a year ago. Stocks 
of all grades decreased 1,753,000 bus., com- 
pared with 2,936,000 reduction in February, 
1935. Total stocks of all grades of wheat in 
“regular” elevators in this city on Feb. 29 were 
9,268,066 bus., compared with 14,468,826 bus. 
on Feb. 28, 1935. ¢ 


Decatur, Ill., Mar. 7.—The country has been 
selling a fair amount of corn; however, with 
prices now generally below producers’ ideas, of- 
ferings are likely to dry up, especially the bet- 
ter quality corn that will keep. The movement 
of corn by truck in central Illinois is again un- 
der way in volume. A few more oats being 
loaded out of country elevators, most of which 
are poor quality. Fair demand this week from 
the South for good oats suitable for seed but 
they are scarce.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Duluth, Minn.—Receipts of grain here for the 
first two months of the year were smaller, com- 
pared with a year ago, namely 1,142,000 bus. 
and 1.604.000. Shipments on the other hand 
aggregated 700,000 bus. more than in the same 
period last year, 2,221,436, and 1,520,000. Stocks 
of 17,646,000 bus. were held here at the close of 
February, against 12,865,000 the same time in 
1935. Vesselmen do not look for the usual spring 
rush which provides cargoes for scores of ves- 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, 


oats, rye and barley for May delivery at the 


following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


Wheat 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
0% 100 100 100% 99% ie 008 100 98, 99% 98% 99% 
RAO igs cio 0 vis o's chs18 1003, 100% 100% 100 % 10034 100% A %, 98% 99% 
Roiinipes AE 5 85% 8514 843% 84146 835 838%, 838% 833%, °838% 85 84 ? 8436 
Liverpool* %% 91% 91 90 0 8914 89% 9014 90% 91 91% 91% 91% 
Ieamsas City ....\.. 108% 88% 983% 98% 985% 983% 97% 98% 97% 97 95% 9798 9654 97% 
Minneapolis ....... 12514 99% 10944 109 108% 1085@ 108%% 10814 108% 107% 106% 108 107% 107%4 
Duluth, durum .... 105% 88% 102% 10256 10216 10214 101% 102% 102, 101% 100 100% 100 99% 
Milwaukee ......- ». 10634 89% 10036 100% Stes aed 99% 1004% 100% 100 98% 99% 99 
: orn 
(C1) hee 675 56 60% 60% 60% 61 60% 61 61% 61% 60% 60% 60% 60% 
Kansas Gity 22.21. 62% 56% 61 60% 606 61% 60% 613% 612 61% 60% 61. 601% 60% 
Milwaukee ..... ... 66% 5614, 61 605% 60% 61% 60% 61% 61 61% 60% 60% 60% 
ats 
(911) (ete ee 8746 26% 29% 29% 29 29 289% 28% 28% 28% 27% 28% 27% 27% 
iissipee |........ 35% 29% 3314 32% 32% 32% 33. 33% 33% 33% 3214 32% 3210 32% 
Minneapolis ....... 294 2414 2714 27% 27 27 26% 26% 265% 26% 26% 26% 25% 25% 
Milwaukee ........ 37%, 26% 29 29% 29 ee 28% 28% 28% 28% 27% 28 27% . 
ye 
[EEICAEO) ck .csces.s6 59 45 57 56% 5656 56% 57% 57144 57%, 56% 55% 56% 56% 56% 
Minneapolis ......; 59 «4254 «52% 51% 51% 51% 515% 51% 51% 51% 50_ 51% 50% 50% 
Winnipeg ......... 41%, 44 4416 44%, 440 43% 4456 455 454% 44% 464— 455 451% 
BREED SPC ic... 3.0.05 586 4634 5234, 52% 5216 52M 5234 5214 521%, 521% 51 51% 51% 51% 
Barley D 
Minneapolis ....... 403g 351% 38% 38 81% 387% 375% 375% 37% 375% 36% 37% 3638 36% 
Winnipes sccccsese 42% 3456 3936 39% 38% 39 39 39 39% 39 38% 3814 38% 


*At daily current rate of exchange 
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sels, because of the listless demand, and see 
no important out movement in the immediate 
opening this season.—F.G.C. 


Ottawa, Ont., Mar. 6.—Canadian wheat vis- 
ible supply was reported as 222,857,829 bus. for 
the week ending Feb. 28, compared with the re- 
vised figure of 228,305,032 bus. for the pre- 
vious week and 240,802,269 bus. for the week 
ending Mar. 1, 1935. Wheat marketings in the 
Prairie Provinces for the week ending Feb. 21, 
amounted to 351,643 bus., the previous week 
335,264 bus. were marketed. During the cor- 
responding week a year ago, the receipts were 
2,584,429 bus. During the week ending Feb. 
28, 1936, the overseas export clearances of 
wheat amounted to 4,701,765 bus., while im- 
ports into the United States for consumption 
and milling in bond were 588,000 bus. The to- 
tal is 5,289,765 bus., as compared with 4,764,675 
bus. for the previous week.—R. H. Coats, Do- 
minion statistician. 


Dust house waste at most elevators can be 
usefully converted into profit thru feeding chan- 
nels. Wise feeders buy this waste regularly. 


Barley Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
Baltimore SRY Sig Aa cops » pee 
Chicago 834,000 528,000 487,000 
Duluth 249,068 24,894 122,126 
Ft. William 38,034 118,439 43,835 
Ft. Worth 2,800 BepOO Fs eee 
indianapoliseynl:b00 Ve mecedsn | Sc ec’: 
Kansas City 43,200 4,800 16,000 
Miiw’kee 1,233,240 743,040 470,675 
Min’polis 1,444,330 642,840 2,005,400 
Omaha 54,400 1,600 168,258 
Peoria 211,400 166,600 93,800 
Philadelphia 3,423 13,831 
Portland 22,266 12,511 5,775 
St. Joseph oat RSs Rael Meg 10,500 
Seattle 15,400 TCA Y | nk Se eee, ane eager 
Superior 154,902 21 103,695 
Toledo 4,800 3,600 20,925 
IWiGhita ea. neas i CUO aaron Ss Py near 


Oats Movement in February 
Receipts and shipments of oats at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 193. 1936 1935 
Baltimore 22,157 EAU a eR eae Lely ae saNak 
Boston 11,200 iW iv Aly Beak oon on) ee ee ee 
Chicago 1,307,000 211,000 1,211,000 518,000 
Duluth 223,841 53,687 18,102 78,068 
Ft. William 129,719 236,187 198,517 118,714 
Ft. Worth 8,200 64,000 50,000 158,000 
Indianapolis 418,000 250,000 458,000 272,000 
Kansas City 152,000 118,000 126,000 1 
Milwaukee 61,020 103,960 119,700 122 
Minneapolis 848,070 169,790 632,430 906 
New Orleans ...... 1,288,705 10,845 
Omaha 186,000 96,000 441,000 
Peoria 156,000 132,000 204,000 
Philadelphia 25,766 GA Cie BAEK textes MT Meee 
Portland 62.429 26,621 11,166 73,499 
St. Joseph 526,000 312,000 208,000 14,000 
Seattle VE OOOM mam cio. g) TAP oe Ne Gh | cokes 
Superior 137,809 108 12,034 68,525 
Toledo 229,600 1,046,570 168,485 1,007,720 
Wichita 7,500 21,000 4,500 1,500 


Wheat Movement in February 

Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Baltimore 4,940 218,435 300,635 175,954 
Boston DOT, G0Q™ © Pleinet.cs AL S| en ee eS 
Chicago 245,000 540,000 879,000 780,000 
Duluth 159,586 125,388 517,006 248,844 
Ft. William 680,833 2,000,221 36,337 21,872 
Ft. Worth 196,500 45,500 175,500 492,000 
GalvEsions wart.) Ws cease ANNE] ha Vile Rees ae 
Hutchinson 417,000 BOUL ME ic Se oP Pilite oes 
Indianapolis 73,000 138,000 202,000 128,000 
Kan. City 1,540,800 712,000 2,112,750 2,070,320 
Milwaukee 3,080 4,620 96,600 42,000 
Min’polis 1,917,980 1,241,920 1,874,030 1,319,120 
N. Orleans 101,435 422,695 9,925 91,125 
Omaha 197,001 122,650 191,800 608,625 
Peoria 58,800 45,600 63,600 56,400 
Philadelphia 54,337 8,682 291,298 59,858 
Portland 
(Ore.) 667,232 847,620 251,567 265,780 
St. Joseph 212,800 96,000 92,800 115,200 
Seattle 512,400 DATA ee sibat oe) Be ltbl rs  o 
Superior 193,808 166,567 347,684 83,758 
Toledo 292,600 294,000 390,900 214,573 
Wichita 301,500 358,500 373,500 268,500 
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Country Handling and Grading 
of Grain 


A new project entitled “Country Handling and 
Marketing of Grain” has been set up by the 
Extension Service in cooperation with the Buro 
of Agricultural Economics. The object of this 
project is to assist grain producers and country 
dealers with problems of grading grain in ac- 
cordance with the official grain standards of the 
United States and with problems of handling 
grain so as to obtain the best market return. 


W. P. Carroll, who has been selected to head 
this project, was for ten years in the old Grain 
Standardization work, up to 1919, serving at 
New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago. In 1916 
he entered Federal Grain Supervision, and has 
since served that division continuously in Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Carroll will maintain offices at General 
Field Headquarters of Federal Grain Super- 
vision, at 808 Post Office Building, Chicago. 


Meeting Trucker Competition 


Three schools of thought have arisen among 
grain dealers on the manner of meeting the 
competition of truck merchandisers who buy 
grain direct from the farmers and haul it to 
terminals. 

One plan calls for the organization of the 
country shippers in a protest to terminal mar- 
kets, threatening to cease the rail shipment of 
grain to any terminal that accepts grain by 
truck. This plan erroneously presumes it is 
within the power of the terminal receivers and 
commission merchants to force all buying fac- 
tors in the market to cease dealing with truckers. 


The second lays the burden of competition 
upon the railroads. Some roads are reported 
to be studying plans whereby local pick-up serv- 
ice would be instituted on grain as well as pack- 
age freight. The plan involves rebating to the 
elevator an allowance on the freight bill for 
local hauling of grain to the elevator. This is 
an indirect means of cutting freight rates, ap- 
plicable only on intrastate business, over which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has no 
control. Its proponents believe truck competi- 
tion is a railroad problem. 

The third school believes that God helps those 
who help themselves. It is up to the local ele- 
vator to find means of meeting its competition, 
or else turn the business over to its competitors. 
This school plans to buy trucks and send them 
direct to the farms to pick up grain purchased 
and bring it to the elevator, where it may be 
shipped by rail or sold to long distance haulers 
using trucks, as indicated by prices offered. 
Some of the most progressive elevators lean to 
this scheme for fighting fire with fire. They 
expect to see territories widened, while many 
elevators unable to adapt themselves to the prac- 
tice of going after grain before the truckers 
buy it will gradually lose their farm patronage. 

The third plan, “Root hog or die!” gives the 
greatest promise of success. It is supported 
in the experience of the portable milling indus- 
try. Where grain dealers themselves bought 
portable mills and offered on-the-farm service 
to their patrons, they seldom suffered from the 
competition of portable grinders. In many sec- 
tions elevator operators have purchased or hired 
trucks and successfully bid for grain at the 
farm. The enterprising dealers, even when lo- 
cated within trucking radius of a terminal mar- 
ket, do not appear to have suffered from com- 
petition with foreign truckers. 

A. F. Bendtschneider, manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator & Supply Co., at Morrison, Iil., 
says: “I-hate to think that the grain dealers 
will be forced into the trucking business. But 
with truckers paying more at the farms than 
the elevators can afford, and selling to feeders 
in other parts of the country cheaper than the 
grain dealers in feeding sections can, something 
surely must be done. I can’t understand how 
the trucks manage to stay in business,” 
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Effects of Agricultural Legislation 
| in the Southwest 


By Dr. A. B. Cox, Chief, Buro of Business Research, University of Texas 


Effects of agricultural legislation in the 
Southwest are too complicated to treat satis- 
factorily in a brief discussion. This is true 
because there is a grave misunderstanding 
and general misconception about the extent 
of the Southwest, its resources and capa- 
bilities, the stage and trend of its develop- 
ment and the relation of its activities to the 
rest of the United States and the world. 

That portion of the United States known 
as the Southwest constitutes almost a third 
of the total land area of the country as a 
whole. It is the most misunderstood and 
the most under-rated section of the United 
States. 

It is very significant that the vast re- 
sources of the Southwest are peculiarly 
adapted to large scale utilization. It is this 
combination of great resources with a prairie 
environment, which has led to development 
thru large scale operations, and thus explains 
the prevalence of 100,000-acre ranches, 
20,000-acre wheat fields and 1,000-acre cot- 
ton farms; these, in turn, explain the enor- 
mous surplus production. So far, the sur- 
pluses coming from this region have consisted 
mainly of feeder livestock, wool, cotton, 
wheat, and petroleum and natural gas—all 
important, basic raw materials. On the other 
hand, the location and the varied resources 
decree that great manufacturing enterprises 
will be located in this region in increasing 
numbers. 


Pressure 


| 
J Tessin 


of Southwest Production as 


Cause of Demand. for Relief—The South-. 


west may have become a menace to some 
other regions of the United States; however, 
if it has, it is not because of an occasional 
dust storm originating generally in a very 
small area, but it is rather because it is the 
source of an ever-increasing avalanche of 
staple products produced by machine meth- 
ods which threaten to force the reorganiza- 
tion of economic life of some earlier devel- 
oped regions. 

During the five years preceding the de- 
pression (1924-25 thru 1928-29), the South- 
west had 67 per cent of the area planted to 
cotton in the United States. It produced 56 
per cent of all the cotton grown in the 
United States and 33 per cent of the total 
production of the world. This enormous in- 
crease in production is very significant; but 
it is far more important to realize that very 
little of this cotton is consumed in the South- 
west. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Southwest con- 
tained about 47 per cent of the beef cattle 
of the United States in 1934, 31 per cent of 
the sheep which produced about 33 per cent 
of the wool of the nation, and 93 per cent 
of the Angora goats. 

The significance of the large proportion 
of the basic agricultural raw materials and 
food products of the United States coming 
from the Southwest becomes all the more 
striking when it is realized that this region 
with so large production contains only about 
15 per cent of the population of the United 
States. 


Will Dominate the Modern World.—In 
order to complete the broad characterization 
of the Southwest, it is necessary to bring 
out the fact that energy resources, particu- 
larly the minerals, furnish the key to the 
domination of the modern world. Petroleum 
and natural gas have within recent years 
assumed a predominant place among the 
energy resources. At the present time, the 
Southwest is producing 70 per cent of all 


the crude petroleum produced in the United 
States and furnishes about 45 per cent of 
world production. At that, this region is 
producing a very small per cent of its po- 
tential capacity. I am told by the Texas 
Railroad Commission, which has charge of 
proration in Texas, that the East Texas field 
is permitted to produce but 2.8 per cent of 
capacity. It is estimated by the best au- 
thorities, that Texas alone has over 50: per 
cent of all the known reserves of petroleum 
in the United States, and 25 per cent of the 
known reserves of the world. 


The economic pressure of the low-cost 
machine production of the Southwest on 
other regions of the United States does not 
present a new phenomenon; neither are the 
reactions of the affected regions exceptional. 
English farmers and land barons tried to 
protect themselves against American com- 
petition by means of the Corn Laws, but in 
spite of the most drastic efforts, the English 
were driven to develop their resources for 
trade and manufacture in order to employ 
their people. The opening up of the Middle 
West in turn drove New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States into trade and in- 
dustry. How strong the pressure from this 
Southwest will become and how drastic the 
adjustments which will be forced elsewhere, 
remains to be seen. Certainly an attempt to 
block development by restriction of produc- 
tion is in reality an attempt to force a lower 
standard of living on the country as a whole 
and economic reorganization on the South- 
west. 


The cotton restriction program is a result 
of pressure of the Southwest on the South- 
east. The livestock restriction program is in 
part the reaction of the Middle West to the 
pressure of the livestock and vegetable oil 
industries of the Southwest. The wheat re- 
striction program is more complicated in 
source of origin in that the major causes are 
international in character. The development 
of wheat-growing in the interior plains of 
the Southwest has been paralleled by pro- 
duction in similar environments in Aus- 
tralia, Canada and Argentina. Since 1910-14 
the annual surplus production of these four 
sub-humid interior plains areas has increased 
over 300,000,000 bus. At the very time this 
enormous increase in surpluses was coming 
from these broad plains, the outlets for such 
surpluses were shrinking, due to the post- 
war efforts of the nations of the world to 
become self-sufficient. 


Probably the most pitiful case, and the 
most urgent, is the tremendous pressure of 
the spouting oil wells of the Southwest on 
the coal industry, not only of the United 
States, but of the whole world. The Guffey 
Coal Act is one of the results of the pressure 
of the abundant supply of cheap petroleum 
and natural gas coming from the Southwest. 


The end of this economic pressure from 
the Southwest is not yet. Indeed restriction 
of crop acreages combined with the natural 
advantages this region has for the large- 
scale development of certain types of manu- 
facture is going to develop strong competi- 
tive pressure on industries in the North and 
East. 


Remedy Proposed.—Briefly, the remedy 
proposed and adopted to alleviate this eco- 
nomic pressure of volume production in the 
Southwest was horizontal reduction of pro- 
duction. The amount of faith put in so 
simple a remedy by the administration and 
its advisers to cure so complex a problem 
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is indeed remarkable. Probably the best and 
most authoritative statement of this phil- 
osophy is a booklet written by Mr. Mordecai 
Ezekiel, Economic Adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and Mr. Louis H. Bean, 
Economic Adviser of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. In their booklet, 
“Economic Bases for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act,’ we are told that the act, its methods 
and procedures, are based on the experience 
of the vast body of economic research which 
has been developed by the Department of 
Agriculture. They say: 

“The methods and procedures provided ‘for 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Act are in full 


harmony with the workings of the so-called 
‘law of supply and demand.’ ”’ 


After discussing the failure of the Farm 
Board, these gentlemen made the following 
concise statement of the administration’s 
philosophy of levying processing taxes to 
get money to restrict production to bring 
about parity price as a solution of farm 
problems. They state: 

“The act aimed to avoid the mistakes of 
earlier legislation by providing for control of 
production. Thus, the authority to levy proc- 
essing taxes and to arrange for benefit pay- 
ments to farmers in return for the restriction 
of production, permits the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to perform exactly the type of opera- 
tions which previous attempts had shown were 
necessary for effective action to remove and 
prevent surpluses...” : 

“The basic provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
Justment Act provide for no new rigidities in 
our price mechanism; instead, the measure of- 
fers price parity as a workable concept of bal- 
anced price relationships.’’ 

This strange philosophy of planned 
scarcity to secure abundance has apparently 
grown out of a discovery that short crops in 
the past have often brought more money 
than large crops. Evidently it did not and 
has not occurred to these gentlemen that 
there may be a great difference between the 
results of random short crops brought about 
by unexpected adversities and planned ones, 
and especially, where an appreciable per cent 
of the crop is exported, or where the crop 
or a substitute for it can be grown quite gen- 
erally. 


Before going into analyses of results of 
the reduction program, let us examine it 
from the standpoint of sound economics. 
Agricultural relief based on horizontal quota 
reduction of acreage to reduce supply to 
raise price is economically unsound. It vio- 
lates every principle of economics in that it 
tends to prevent shifts from high-cost to 
low-cost producing areas; it prevents the 
efficient producers from expanding their 
operations and keeps inefficient producers 
from being eliminated; it artificially stimu- 
lates expansion of production, especially in 
uncontrolled areas, and thus aggravates the 
very problem it is supposed to cure; it is 
founded on the false assumption that farm 
prices and income are the same, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, parity price may be raised 
and parity income lowered at the same time 


if the method of raising prices is by reducing 
production. 


The program teaches the individual to seek 
economic relief through political means, 
rather than economic methods. Thru pfec- 
essing taxes the program raises the cost of 
living and tends to restrict outlets for farm 
crops; it kills initiative and self-reliance of 
the individuals affected. In a country and 
in a world where there-are millions on re- 
lief, and still more millions unemployed, a 
program. of restriction of production is the 
height of folly. 


The cotton restriction program has re- 
duced the gold value of the American cotton 
crop. The 1930-31 crop brought 15,394,000,000 
grains of gold, the 1931-32 crop 11,317,000,000 
grains, the 1932-33 crop 9,816,000,000 grains, 
the 1933-34 crop 8,676,000,000 and the 1934- 
35 crop 7,861,000,000 grains of gold. Count- 
ing all benefit payments the 1934-35 crop 
brought less gold than the 1932-33 crop at 
the very bottom of the depression. 


Get this fundamental fact: American agri- 
culture is commercial agriculture, and com- 
mercial agriculture is based on a condition 
of regional specialization and surplus pro- 
duction where each region depends on the 
other regions for a market. Cotton produc- 
tion is both highly regionalized and special- 
ized. Cotton is a cash erop and cotton 
growing a cash enterprise. When cotton is 
bringing relatively good prices, most cotton 
growers prefer to devote their land to cotton 
and buy a large share of their meat, bread, 
and fruits and vegetables, as well as manu- 
factured products. The more than 2,000,000 
cotton growers and the thousands of laborers 
necessary for harvesting, processing and 
marketing the crop have furnished, there- 
fore, one of the largest and best cash mar- 
kets for the products of the Corn Belt, the 
wheat producing areas, the dairy regions, 
and the producers of canned goods, as well 
as manufactured products. A loss of the 
foreign market for cotton of the Southwest 
or any large portion of it, will force serious 
reorganization of agriculture in the South- 
west, and that will in turn force reorganiza- 
tion throughout the entire country. The final 
result from such an eventuality will be fifty 
crops with surpluses, rather than one. 


As a result largely of the agricultural 
control policy, the Southwest finds itself con- 
fronted with a stupendous problem in adult 
education and reemployment. The problems 
of relocating and teaching thousands of 
adults new occupations. Is agriculture re- 
settlement the answer? No. Already the 
trend of employment in the Southwest was 
away from agriculture before the beginning 
of Government control, in spite of the fact 
that the trend in agricultural production was 
still sharply up. Under a program of re- 
stricted agricultural production of the staple 
crops of cotton and wheat, the trend away 
from agriculture will be still greater. Most 


Warehouse Formed of Box Cars at Postville, Iowa, 


of these people are now on Federal relief and 
hoping to be put on some Federal works 
project. After that,—what? 


Creation of Class Strife—The A.A.A. and 
other agricultural legislation to cut down 
production and raise prices, and the propa- 
ganda that has accompanied the enactment 
and enforcement of these laws will do more 
to create chaos and regional strife than all 
previous agricultural legislation. Unfortu- 
nately, emphasis has been placed on the con- 
flict of interests between the producers of 
feed and raw materials and the industrial 
and ultimate consumers, rather than on their 
common interests. The control program is 
also inevitably bringing out the sharp con- 
flict of interests between different agricul- 
tural groups and regions themselves. 

These very important facts and conditions 
are mentioned to prevent hoodwinking, but 
more especially to point out the very signifi- 
cant fact that the agricultural group in the 
United States at best is a minority group, 
representing a minority interest, and that 
the creation of class strife and the intensifi- 
cation of regional competitive interests will 
in the long run be detrimental to agricul- 
ture. The fact is, it is entirely possible, yes, 
probable, that the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests will follow the example of 
England when it became predominantly in- 
dustrial, and demand and get the cheapest 
food supplies and raw materials to be had 
anywhere in the world so that they can 
compete more successfully in world mar- 
kets. This will mean the end not only of 
processing taxes, but of agricultural tariffs 
as well. 


A Warehouse Formed of 
Box Cars 


By F. L. CrarKx 


A novel addition to the elevator of Hall Rob- 
erts’ Son at Postville, Iowa, to take care of a 
fast growing feed and seed business, is a box 
car warehouse set up beside the elevator. 

Six box cars were purchased from the Mil- 
waukee railroad at a cost of $360 delivered. Two 
adjacent lots owned by the Roberts company 
gave a site for the warehouse. Twenty-eight con- 
crete piers bridged by street car rails support 
the floor at a proper level for loading and un- 
loading from the railroad and the six cars 
mounted on them in three rows, two cars in 
each row form an inexpensive storehouse. The 
ends of the cars where they joined in each row 
were removed to provide a single room two 
cars long. The side doors of the adjoining 
cars were removed allowing passage from one 
room to another. A roof was built over the 
assembled cars. Floors of the new warehouse 
at track side are on a level with floors of cars 
on the switching track facilitating the unload- 
ing of cars. Trucks can be conveniently load- 
ed or unloaded thru sliding doors on each side 
of warehouse. 

The middle row of cars of the warehouse are 
filled with wheat seed in sacks and the out- 
side cars hold a car each of South Dakota 
ear corn. The doors were boarded up for the 
winter, and two stoves kept the rooms warm. 

“Tt cost $1,000 to build the piers, roof and 
hire the cars moved onto their foundations,” 
Mr. Roberts said. “We feel, however, it was 
money well spent and that we have a real ware- 
house.” This spring the warehouse is to be 
treated to a coat of paint, to obliterate the 
birthmarks of its humble origin. 


The wheat conference that was to have 
been held Feb. 25 has been postponed by W. D. 
Euler, Canadian minister of trade and com- 
merce. 


Japanese poultry feeds make extensive use 
of ground acorns. Several years ago Toyohiko 
Kagawa analyzed them, and found means to 
mill and mix them in poultry feed formulas. 
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Decisions 


Digests of recent decisions by State and Federal Courts involving rules, methods and prac- 
tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce does not authorize it to tax products 
before entering interstate commerce or other- 
wise to control their production, tho their pro- 
duction may indirectly affect interstate com- 
merce.—Butler v. U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 78 Fed. (2d) 1. 

Measure of Shippers’ Recovery for loss or 
damage to goods is normally market value at 
destination, in like condition goods were when 
shipped, on date when they should have arrived. 
—The Ansaldo San Giorgio v. Rheinstrom Bros. 
Co. Supreme Court of the United States. 55 S. 
Ct. 483. 

Warehousemen — Assignee of non-nego- 
tiable warehouse receipt in suit against storage 
company for value of goods which storage com- 
pany shipped to original bailor held limited to 
recovery of valuation placed upon goods at time 
of storing thereof, where there was no proof 
that storage company, in shipping goods to orig- 
inal bailor, acted fraudulently —F idelity Storage 
Co. wv. Kingsbury. U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, District of Columbia. 76 Fed. (2d) 978. 

Recovery of Processing Tax—Flour mill- 
ing corporation paying processing tax imposed 
under AAA held, in event taxing statute was 
declared unconstitutional, entitled to maximum 
of more than 6 years from date of payment to 
file suits for refunds which would be obtain- 
able in lump sums; hence no necessity existed 
for suing monthly. Flouring Mills v. 
Vierhus, Collector. U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 78 Fed. (2d) 889. 

Damages for Discrimination—Phrase “full 
amount of damages” within provision of Inter- 
state Commerce Act making carrier liable for 
full amount of damages sustained in conse- 
quence of violation of act, includes damages for 
injury to business, including shrinkage of nor- 
mal business profits. Interstate Commerce Act, 
Sec. 8.—Terminal Warehouse Co. v. Pennsyl- 
vania R. Co, U. S. Circmt Court of Appeals. 
78 Fed. (2d) 591. 


Taxation Under Washington Agricultural 
Marketing Act—State held not entitled to 
recover moneys deducted or retained by private 
dealer from growers by virtue of Agricultural 
Adjustment Act and marketing agreement and 
rules and regulations adopted thereunder be- 
fore Act was declared unconstitutional, since 
assessments were levied only on the dealer and 
were not a tax for the support of the govern- 
ment. Agricultural Adjustment Act relating 
to price-fixing and market control of products 
produced within the state of Washington held 
unconstitutional because of invalid delegation 
of legislative power.—State v. Matson Co. Su- 
preme Court of Washington. 47 Pac. 1003. 

Embezzlement of Refunds—The Acme- 
Evans Co. sued the C., C. & Sti 1, Ry. ‘Go, for 
$102,435.17 for refunds due on inbound freight 
charges on grain later shipped out as grain prod- 
ucts. The railroad claimed it had been author- 
ized to make payments to “E. R. Bacon” upon 
claims presented by Harry J. Irwin in the name 
of E. R. Bacon. After Irwin died the milling 
company discovered that Irwin had cashed the 
checks and converted the money to his own use. 
Irwin was traffic manager and also a stockhold- 
er and director in the Acme-Evans Co. He had 
entire charge of traffic matters and the court 
held that he was authorized to present and col- 
lect claims. The court said, “E. R. Bacon was 
not in fact a third party. He was Irwin.” 
“Payment to Irwin was payment to Acme:-: 
Evans Co. Subsequent embezzlement by Irwin 
was Acme-Evans’ loss, not that of the railroad 
company.”—U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 78 
Fred, (2d) 543. 


Brokers.—Agent generally earns commis- 
sion for sale of commodity when he finds ac- 
ceptable buyer with whom principal makes valid 
contract, altho buyer later proves financially un- 
able to comply with contract, except where 
agent acts in bad faith—Walliamson, Inman & 
Co. v. Thompson. Court of Appeals of Georgia. 
1790S. E; 289: 


The Best Country Elevator 
in Missouri 


Located on the main line of the Missouri- 
Pacific some 70 miles east of Kansas City, it 
has been only in recent years that Knobnoster 
has been recognized as more than a country 
shipping point. The present storage and transfer 
business that the “Knobnoster Elevator” is do- 
ing, is the happy result of untiring efforts on 
the part of two young men, L. P. Lay and W. J. 
Carr, who, until comparatively recently, were 
new to the grain business. 

The original concrete head house of the plant 
was built in 1915 by the J. J. Culp Grain Co., 
and has a capacity of 50,000 bushels. Equipment 
and facilities were those of an ordinary coun- 
try elevator, which, for many years, ‘proved 
entirely adequate for handling the business. 
After the death of Jesse J. Culp, in 1927, and 
the retirement of a partner, W. R. Greim, a 
few years later, the present owners purchased 
the business. 

With increase in activities, it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge storage facilities, and this led 
to a 60,000 bus. addition this year. The new 
part consists of four concrete tanks joined to 
the main plant by a concrete gallery and full 
concrete basement, with screw conveyors on top 
and bottom of tanks, 2 10-h.p. motors driving 
the conveyors. 

A new head-drive with totally-enclosed 15-h.p. 
motor has been installed for the single steel leg 
in what now has become the head-house. The 
driveway has been lengthened, and a new truck 
lift installed, as well as a grain cleaner. 

A complete job of rodding for lightning pro- 
tection has been installed. The plant is fire- 
resistive thruout, including steel sash, structural 
steel supports, steel stairways, rolling steel shut- 
ter driveway doors. 

This is about the finest country elevator in 
the state. Up-to-date country elevators are few 


“Knobnoster Elevator,’’ Knobnoster, Mo, 
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and far between in Missouri and the owners are 
to be complimented upon the fine business they 
have developed. The tank addition was erected 
by the Keystone Construction Co. 


Breeding New Sorghum 
Varieties 


In the present sorghum breeding program 
of the Texas Exp. Station kafir, hegari and 
feterita are being converted from white- 
seeded to yellow-seeded types. At the same 
time, a factor for resistance to leaf spot is 
being introduced into these three varieties, 
as well as into milo and sumac sorgo. ‘This 
factor for leaf spot resistance is associated or 
genetically linked with a factor which pro- 
duces a chocolate colored glume, so that 
these new leaf spot resistant varieties, when 
ready for distribution, may be “trade marked” 
by a distinctive glume color. 

Sumac sorgo, a popular forage sorghum, 
a sweet sorghum, is being converted to a 
white-seeded or tannin-free type. Resistance 
to leaf spot and a distinctive glume color are 
also being added. 

Sudan grass, which was first introduced by 
the Station and has since become the most 
valuable annual pasture crop in the South- 
west, is being converted to a juicy, sweet- 
stemmed type with resistance to leaf spot and 
a distinctive glume color which will identify 
it from the present-day sudan. Also pithy 
strains, similar to the present variety except 
that they carry resistance to red spot and 
produce white seed, are in the process of 
development. 

It has been found that by the proper com- 
bination of varieties in hybridization, marked 
increases in both grain and forage yields, as 
much as three hundred per cent in some in- 
stances, can be obtained in first generation 
crosses. Frequently large increases in pro- 
duction, due to hybrid vigor, carries over 
into the second generation. Experiments 
and breeding operations are in progress look- 
ing forward to the mass production of 
crossed seed so that a practicable method 
may be evolved for utilization by farmers of 
this hybrid vigor effect in sorghums, that is, 
increased vigor and yield of the crop planted 
from crossed seed over that expected from 
either parent of the cross. 

Hybrid No. 5, a selection from a cross be- 
tween kafir and milo, a yellow-seeded type 
partially resistant to milo disease and with 
better forage qualities, has recently been dis- 
tributed to limited extent and if it continues 
to prove promising, will be widely dissemi- 
nated. In several important milo-growing 
regions in the state, this crop is suffering 
severely from attacks by disease. Selection 
for disease resistance is being attempted and, 
at the same time, hybridization with resistant 
varieties and backcrossing to milo, a slower 
but somewhat more certain method of attain- 
ing results, is under way. 

The pure lining of the grain sorghums has 
not only increased the yields by inclusion ot 
only the highest yielding types, but by caus- 
ing more uniform maturity, thereby helping 
to evade damage from sorghum midge. Uni- 
form height has also been secured which fa- 
cilitates harvesting the heads by machinery. 


Thus the breeding work of the Texas Sta- 
tion with this important crop has removed 
it from the category of doubtful and erratic 
yields and has enabled uniformly high pro- 
duction under practically all of the soil and 
climatic conditions prevailing in the South- 
west. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
heard argument Feb. 27 on the government’s 
petition for a review of the circuit court de- 
cision in favor of Arthur W. Cutten, charged 
with concealing his transactions in violation of 
the Grain Futures Act. The court Mar. 9 
consented to a review. 
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Causes of Heat Damage 


By R. O. Cromwett before Chicago Elevator 
Superintendents 


The phenomenon known as respiration is 
responsible for the heat energy released in 
a mass of damp grain. Oxidation or respira- 
tion in grain, which if prolonged provides 
is due 
to the presence of reducing sugars which are 
unstable because of limited units of oxygen 
in their structures and the presence of 
oxidizing enzymes. The reducing sugars 
have high affinity for and absorb any looSe- 
Left over products 
resulting after oxidation are carbon dioxide 
and water and oxidation is the first step in 
decomposition. 

Greater oxidation takes place in the gluten 
of the young germ than in the main body of 
the seed. Natural germination of a seed be- 
gins with oxidation, and germination actually 


-is a breaking down of the kernel outside of 


the germ and may in a sense be called de- 
composition in which the young germ or 
seedling uses some of the resulting products 
as food. The filling and maturing of a seed 
in nature is similar in some respects to the 
reverse of the germination process since in 
the former more complex substances are 
built up as they are being laid down in the 
developing kernel. 


Accumulation of Heat.—Since grain is a 
poor conductor of heat, it follows that re- 
leased respiration-heat-energy accumulates in 
mass in proportion to its bulk and the tem- 
perature in time may become considerable. 
The heat released is also in proportion to 
the moisture present. The greater the mois- 
ture the more rapid its diffusion thru the 
materials in the kernel and the more rapid 
the diffusion the more rapid is respiration 
and production of heat. 

' At increased temperatures the same heat 
is produced with less moisture. Moisture 
diffuses more rapidly thru soft than thru a 
hard vitreous kernel, and thru gluten more 


rapidly than thru starch. Therefore, mois- 


ture diffuses more rapidly thru shrunken 
kernels (lower in proportion of starch) as a 
result of rust, drouth and hot winds than 
thru plump kernels and therefore heat more 
easily. 

Frosted, sprouted and diseased kernels 
heat more easily than normal ones because 
some splitting up of the gluten has taken 
place which also increases moisture diffusion 
and respiratory heat. Respiration occurs 1n 
oxygen free air but just over one-third as 
much as in normal air. 

We have dealt above with causes of heat 
damage. Let us now consider some of the 
more practical data and its application. 

Increasing temperatures have increased 


respiration in wheat until a temperature up 


to about 135 degrees at least has been reached 
in the stored mass. Heated corn has been 
recorded up to 145 to 147 degrees. In con- 
sidering the spoilage of grain from respira- 
tory heat we can do no better than to sum- 
marize accepted views as was done in a June, 
1931, article on wheat by Dr. D. A. Coleman 
of the Grain Division of the Buro of Agri- 
culture Economics. Studies show that dam- 
age to wheat is due to harvesting and storing 
with excess moisture either on the outside 
of the grain and straw or naturally within 
the undried tissues. The amounts. of heat 
and moisture and the time of exposure deter- 
mine the extent of spoilage. 

If moisture at storage is moderate (15 
p. c.) and heat is at 75 to 85 degrees respira- 
tion and 
slowly. The first symptom other than tem- 
perature rise is the wet or dank odor of so- 
called sick wheat. Later under these same 
conditions a considerable part of the oxygen 
around the kernels is used up (a partial 
anerobic condition) and a group of soil 
microorganism develop in the bran coat 
elaborating a characteristically earthy or 
musty odor. Variations in the kind of or- 
ganisms working vary the intensity and type 
of odors. On the other hand if we assume 
16 to 17 p. c. moisture and low temperature, 
75-80 degrees, mustiness will immediately 
develop masking other odors. At higher 
moisture yeasty or sour odors mask all 
others. 


Velocity of Fermentation —Increasing tem- 
perature by 10 degrees but maintaining the 
same moisture mentioned will double the 
velocity of. fermentation. At these tempera- 
tures and with more moisture wheat discolors 
and heat damage makes its appearance. If 
temperature is between 100 and 115 degrees 
as it often is at harvest, the development of 
musty, earthy, moldy odors does not take 
place. Instead sharp acid odors appear, and 
as moisture increases discoloration is rapid 
and the result is “skin-burned,” or “mahog- 
any” kernels. Death of the germ takes place 
at varying points in the process as conditions 
vary. 

Strong and weedy odors and types of 
earthy odors develop when moist wheat is 
stacked with excess moisture, with large 
amounts of green damp weeds or left to 
weather for some time in the shock. 

The cause of heating is the same in all 
grains. The resulting damage to each kind 
in storage is similar and varies only as the 
difference in harvesting and handling meth- 
ods varies the combinations of the factors 
involved. 

Natural variations of weather during 
growth affect the chemical make-up of grain 
kernels and therefore to some extent their 
keeping qualities as already explained. In 
this respect the farmer can alter the result- 
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ing product only in a limited way by pro- 
viding optimum soil fertility, good cultiva- 
tion, aid in control of diseases and intelligent- 
ly timed cutting. But over the more im- 
portant agents of injury, heat and moisture 
in the mature grain, both grower and handler 
may exercise considerable control. 


Other than the mechanical and the respira- 
tory types of kernel injuries, the main damage 
to grain occurs during growth and is the re- 
sult of disease and obectionable odors. Garlic 
and smut are the main odors and are not 
difficult to prevent on the farm. 


Books Received 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, 1935, is a compilation of over 800 
pages of authoritative statistics showing the 
trends in trade and industry, as well as social 
progress. The volume is divided into sections 
classifying statistics on population, education, 
money, banking, national wealth, employment, 
transportation, commerce, farms, crops, fish- 
eries, mining, wholesale and retail distribution, 
and construction, in a manner helpful to mer- 
chants and manufacturers in planning produc- 


tion, sales, advertising, and marketing. Com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Indexed. The Government Printing Office, 
Washington, $1.50. 


PYROIL COMPANY ISSUES METALLUR- 
GICAL REPORT.—A report on the beneficiation 
of lubricating oils in their application to cad- 
mium-silver, copper-lead and babbitt metals, 
issued by Pyroil Company, is now available 
without obligation to the trade and to all 


others, on request to Pyroil Company, La 
Crosse, Wis. This report, prepared by J. A. 
Comstock, metallurgist, contains charts and 


photomicrographs highly interesting in charac- 
ter. By means of photomicrographie reproduc- 
tions, various degrees of chemical and mechan- 
ical attack on different metals, and the control 
of the same is indicated under varying load and 
temperature conditions. The report comprises 
6 pages of reading matter, 6 pages of photo- 
micrographiec illustrations and a graph, pre- 
pared in an interesting and enlightening man- 
ner. 


AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS of Local Grain 
Elevators in Indiana, by A. EF. Hinrichs, farm 
management department of Purdue University, 
reports averaged information on character of 
business, and volume of business of 79 eleva- 
tors in Indiana. The elevators are divided into 
two groups, those handling grain principally, 
and those having the largest volume of their 
business in sidelines, and shows greatest effi- 
ciency in the grain group, which with $798 less 
gross income, showed $1,139 more net income 
than the sideline elevators. The most success- 
ful elevators perform their services at the least 
cost, according to Hinrichs. Labor and man- 
agement constitute half the cost of elevator op- 
eration, hence increased volume lowers costs. 
The solving of internal problems is the greatest 
contributing force in the success of country 
elevators. Bulletin No. 408. Published by Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


New Elevator at Fort 


Worth, Tex. 


Great public interest was manifested in the 
dedication of the new 500,000-bu. elevator and 
4,000-bbl. mill of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co. at Fort Worth, Tex., recently. Streams of 
visitors poured thru the plant and were regaled 
with a barbecue luncheon. 

The grain elevator is 200 ft. long, 100 ft. high 
and 41 ft. wide, built of concrete reinforced 
with steel. The head house is 180 ft. high. 


Trucks are unloaded thru a dump in front 
and cars thru sinks in rear. The legs elevate 
the grain at 8,000 bus. per hour to a longitu- 
dinal conveyor belt, with tripper to fill the bins. 
The plant includes a corn mill and feed plant. 
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An Economical Indiana Elevator 


Economical receiving and shipping features 
the one-man elevator of the Atkinson Grain 
Co., at Atkinson, Ind., built by Charles Flora 
to replace an old elevator that was destroyed 
by fire. 

The new elevator is of cribbed construction, 
and rises 75 ft. above its 39x34 ft. founda- 
tion and basement. Included in the dimensions 
is a 20x9%% ft. bin; lined with heavy ‘screen 
wire to hold either ear corn. or oats. Five 
other bins in the elevator, one of them over 
the workfloor, make up a total capacity for 
20,000 bus. 

The driveway is 14 ft. wide and 11 ft. 
high. In it is a McMillin traveling truck 
hoist, and the platform of a 10 ton Howe 
dump scale. 

The single receiving pit has a trap door 
so balanced that it requires almost no effort 
to open it for receiving grain. Ear corn as 
well as small grain is fed to the boot over 
a shaker feeder, which insures quick clearing 
of the pit. 

The leg contains a 17 inch rubber covered 
cup belt with 16x8 inch cups set on 18 inch 
centers. It will elevate 2,500 bushels per hour. 
The shaft of the head pulley turns on Hyatt 
roller bearings. On the cupola floor is a 
10 bu. Richardson automatic scale to serve 
this fast handling leg in ae cars. 

Power is supplied by a 20 h.p., 4-cylinder 
Waukesha gasoline motor in a fire resistive 
basement and furnace room under the office, 
which adjoins the driveway. It is surround- 
ed by concrete and plastered walls, drawing 
its gasoline from an underground fuel tank, 
and purring its exhaust thru piping to a safe 
point outside the building. 

A belt transmits the power to a driveshaft 
in the basement of the elevator. Belts transmit 
power from this driveshaft to the shaker 
feeder ahead of the boot, and to the truck 
hoist in the driveway. A Columbian rope 
drive carries power from this shaft to a 
jack shaft in the cupola, thence by roller chain 
to the head shaft. A generator and battery 
are attached to the motor, to supply electricity 
for the lights in the driveway and in the office. 

The motor is equipped with a starter. Sim- 
ple rope controls are carried thru the floor 
above to the driveway wall in the office. These 
controls make it unnecessary for the operator 
to leave the office. A light pull on a rope 
chokes and starts the motor, another rope 


throws in the clutch and elevator is in opera- 
tion about as conveniently as tho equipped with 
electric buttons. 

All of the power transmission machinery, 
bearings, metal spouting and the shaker feeder 
as well as the Western manlift that operates 
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between the up and down legs in the leg 
well, were supplied by the Union Iron Works. 
The leg well also contains a stairs. 

A novel arrangement to insure proper oiling 
of the idler pulley shaft, just below the work- 
floor on the down leg, is extension of two 
light oil lines from the bearings thru the 
floor. This facilitates oiling of these incon- 
veniently located bearings. 

The elevator is owned by W. F. Starz, 
Harry and Walter Stembel, and is managed 
Dy) 22) Glee stembelaiams 


Illinois Country Elevators May 
Charge for Storage 


Senate Bill No. 15 has been passed and is be- 
fore the governor for signature. 

Country grain elevators, hitherto unregulated, 
will be forced to take out a license, give bond 
and post storage charges, if they mix the grain 
of different owners, thereby placing themselves 
in Class B. 

Class B warehouses are those in towns of less 
than 100,000 inhabitants in which grain is stored 
in bulk and in which the grain of different 
owners is mixed together. .Just as soon as an 
elevator operator places in his house grain not 
owned by him he automatically makes himself 
an operator of a Class B warehouse. The only 
way he can escape the law is by paying for the 
grain and having title in himself. Thus uncon- 
trolled storage for others is a thing of the past 
in Illinois. 

Sec. 3 provides that the operator of a Class 
B house must apply for a license to the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, under penalty of $5,000 
fine or six months’ imprisonment. 

Sec. 4 provides that a bond shall be filed on 
the basis of 10 cents per bushel of storage 
capacity, but for not less than $5,000. 

Sec. 6 compels warehouseman to receive all 
grain tendered. 

Sec. 15 requires him to post his stomaxe 
charges every January, and limits the charge 
for the first 10 days or part thereof to 1% 
cents per bushel and for each 10 days or part 
thereof after the first 10 days to one-half of 
one cent per bushel. 


Farm Relief Payments 


A.A.A. Controller John B. Payne on Mar. 3 
released detailed statistics on income and outgo 
of the A.A.A. in the calendar year 1935. 

Salaries to the burocrats controlling the farm- 
er totaled $33,463,825, and their traveling ex- 
penses were $4,513,999, other expenses bringing 
the total up to $42,013,484, or 6 per cent of the 
disbursements. 

Rental and benefit payments to farmers co- 
operating in seven crop adjustment programs 
during the year totaled $580,821,074. The pay- 
ments included $130,969,459 to cotton producers ; 
$108,874,715 to wheat ‘farmers ; $34,259,172 to 
tobacco farmers ; $237,872,609 to corn-hog farm- 
ers, $57,032,852 to sugar producers; $9,383,015 
to rice growers, and $2,429,249 to peanut farm- 
ers. 

Other expenditures included $51,893,845 for 
drouth relief, food conservation, and disease 
eradication operations; $11,211,413 for removal 
and conservation of surpluses; $15,890,684 for 
trust fund operations under the Bankhead cot- 
ton and rice programs, and $42,013,484 for gen- 
eral administrative expenses. 

The total expenditures of the A.A.A. for 
1935 were $701,830,501. 

In 2% years the A.A.A. paid out $1,480,057,- 
513. The processing taxes fell short of meet- 
ing the outgo, the difference being made up from 
other sources. 

On the basis of all funds combined, the op- 
erations of the A.A.A. from May 12, 1933, to 
Dec. 31, 1935, showed a deficit of $69,800,942. 
Since the report was prepared tax collections 
for last December have added $7,971,532 to the 
Be funds to bring the actual deficit to $61,- 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would ‘avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 

interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all. essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 5%x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $2.00, plus postage. 
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Truck Loads 
to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain 
Tables on cards reduce any 
weight from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 Ibs. by 
10-pound breaks. Just the 
thing for truck loads. 


Printed from large clear 
type on both sides of six 
cards, size 1034 x 1234 
inches with marginal index, 
weight 1 lb. -Price, $1.25, 
plus postage. Order 
o2/50x: 
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ARKANSAS 


Texarkana, Ark.—The Temple-MecCoy Grain 
Co. contemplates installing 2 corn cracker. 

Texarkana, Ark.—The Texarkana Grain & 
Grocer Co. has liquidated and Mr. Hayden, for- 
merly head of the company, is in the lumber 


business. The company did not operate an ele- 
vator. 
CALIFORNIA 
Marysville, Cal.—The Strain Public Ware- 


house is having a barley mill installed in one 
of the buildings of its plant, which will clean, 
steam and roll barley for feed purposes. The 
warehouse is already equipped with bean clean- 
ing facilities. Maury Strain is manager. 


CANADA 


Montreal, Que.—The Canadian Wheat Board 
has closed its office here, Mgr. Wm. H. John- 
ston, Jr., returning to private life, as a step 
toward the goal of getting the government out 
of the grain business. 


Three Rivers, Que.—The Three Rivers Grain 
& Elvtr. Co., Ltd., is offering $400,000 of its 
bonds to the public, the 514% first mortgage 
bonds being offered at 98%% and accrued in- 
terest to yield $5.65. The officers of the com- 
pany, which, as previousy reported in the 
Journals, have let the contract for the erec- 
tion of a 2,000,000-bu. elevator here, are as 
follows: Chairman of the board, James Nor- 
ris; pres., C. C. Fields, vice-pres., G. C. Leitch; 
manager, G. F. Briggs. 


COLORADO 


Brush, Colo.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
just erected a new implement house, 60x80 feet, 
of frame construction. 


Branson, Colo.—The Ward Bean & Elvtr. Co., 
operating elevators at Farley and at Mt. Dora, 
N. M., has bot the elevator at this point built 
by Chapman & Bailey and moved it to Farley. 


Durango, Colo.—An up-to-date feed milling 
plant has been completed at the elevator of 
the San Juan Roller Mills, owned by the Graden 
Mere. Co. The new plant, of which Lloyd Case 
is the manager, has a capacity of 10 tons per 
day and consists of four main units: A pulver- 
izing grinder, a one-ton capacity batch mixer, 
a molasses machine and a cracking and grind- 
ing machine. 


’ Denver, Colo.—A 400,000-bu. elevator and 
1,000-barrel flour mill will be erected by the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., of Omaha, Neb., on a 
J-acre tract of ground near the Union Pacific 
and Burlington tracks just north of this city. 
Contract for the design of the new plant was 
let to Horner & Wyatt. The elevator will con- 
sist of 10 tanks with 18 interstices, each 100 
feet high; a headhouse 37x42 feet, 170 feet high; 
an elevator receiving leg of 6,000 bus. per hour 
capacity, receiving from a double railroad track 
sink, and one receiving leg of 3,000 bus. per 
hour capacity for a truck dump. The mill 
building will be of re-inforced concrete with 
face brick panels, six stories and basement, 
45x92 feet. The elevator will be connected 
with the mill by an underground tunnnel for 
conveying grain to the mill. A one-story office 
pbuilding, 30x40 feet, will adjoin the mill build- 
ing. ‘The new plant, which is to be completed 
by July 1, will be operated under the name of 
the Omar Mills, Inc., which was recently 
formed by the Omaha Four Mills Co. Contract 
for the mill machinery has already been let. 


ILLINOIS 


Monroe Center, Ill.—C. A. Crosby Co. hopes 
to install a larger scale some time this year. 


Genoa, Ill.—Zeller & Son, managed by S. T. 
Zeller, plan to install a grate over the pit in 
their elevator driveway. 


Oneida, Ill.—Carl Lingwall has replaced his 
corn cracker with a new, large capacity, Kelly 
Duplex Corn Cracker and Grader. 


Kane, Ill.—Lightning struck the power lines 
to the elevator of the Farmers Grain Co., 
slightly damaging the property on Feb. 25. 


Peoria, Ill—The 48rd annual convention of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held in 
this city, at the Hotel Jefferson, on May 14 
and 15. 


Cazenovia, Ill.—Fire reported as probably be- 
ing caused by an overheated clutch slightly 
damaged the property of the Cazenovia Co-op. 
Co. on Feb. 19. 


Sycamore, Ill.—Installation of a truck lift and 
widening the driveway of the elevator are im- 
provements contemplated by the Farmers Grain 
& Lbr. Co. E. S. Brooke is manager. 


Gifford, Ill.—James Herbert, bookkeeper for 
11 years for the Gifford Grain Co., has been made 
manager, suceeding Laurel Truman, who has 
been manager for 10 years. 


Raymond, Ill.—F. A. Todt, at one time man- 
ager of the Farmers Grain Co.’s elevator here 
for many years, has taken over the Beatty 
Coal Co., also of Raymond. 


Malta, Ill—A. Theo. Peterson is adding a 
Kelly Duplex Attrition Mill Blower to his feed 
mill equipment. The blower will replace his 
former elevator leg for elevating feed from his 
mill. The blower is motor driven. 


Sciota, Ill.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
here was struck by lightning at about 10:30 
p. m., Feb. 25, and burned; both building and 
contents were a complete loss; building was 
covered by insurance. But a small amount of 
grain was in the elevator, 800 bus. of beans, no 
corn and 200 bus. of oats. The company plans 
rebuilding. 


Cowden, Ill.—Sylvester S&S. Scovil, who for- 
merly operated an elevator here, selling out in 
1920, died at his home in Pana, Ill., where. he 
has lived for a number of years, Feb. 20, after 
an illness of about two years with paralysis. 
Mr. Scovil, who was 72 years of age, was one 
of the prominent men of central Illinois and 
held the respect of all who knew him because 
of his strict adherence to square dealing. 


Grayville, Ill—A judge in circuit court re- 
cently ordered the transfer of the mortgaged 
property of George P. Bowman & Sons, Inc., 
to the National City Bank of Evansville, which 
held claims of approximately $42,000 against 
the local firm. The bank held a mortgage 
against the elevator, flour mill, warehouse, 
eribs, barn and seven lots in this city. The 
estate of J. A. Cooper, Terre Haute, held a 
second mortgage of $9,600 against the same 
firm. 


Ina, Ill.—Arthur Clinton has purchased the 
S. O. Dunbar Mill and will handle meal, mill 
feeds, seed corn and other farm seed. Albert 
Gibbs is associated with Mr. Clinton in the 
operation of the mill. 


Sullivan, Ill.—Purvis Tabor, manager of the 
Sullivan Grain Co,’s elevator, while riding a 
toboggan down a slide one evening last month, 
suffered a broken vertebra when he was 
thrown from the toboggan, and had to be put 
in a cast for six to ten weeks. 


Bushnell, I1lL.—D. S. Simonson, 65 years of 
age, who has been operating the Simonson 
Evtr. here for the past three years, lost his 
life, on Feb. 22, while attempting to put a belt 
on a fast-moving pulley. Apparently he had 
been violently thrown against the pulley or 
some other object, causing a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. An employe, hearing Mr. Simonson cry 
out, shut off the power and went to the top of 
the elevator, where he found him lying on the 
belt. Death ensued before the arrival of the 
physician. 


Decatur, Ill.—J. C. Hight, manager of the 
Hight Elvtr. Co., is reported to have been ar- 
rested reeently on a charge of violating a city 
nuisance ordinance. He pleaded not guilty to 
the charge and was released on $100 bond. 
Failure of the elevator company to heed warn- 
ings of health officials concerning control of 
dust and grain chaff brot the action, it was 
said. Residents of the neighborhood are re- 
ported to have complained numerous times 
about the dust from the elevator. For the al- 
leged violation of the ordinance Mr. Hight will 
be subject to a fine of not less than $10 and 
not more than $50. 


Springfield, Ill—Senate Bill No. 15 intro- 
duced by Louis O. Williams, of Clinton, has 
been passed to the governor for signature. It 
amends the warehouse act of 1871 to provide 
that the operator, whether he is proprietor, 
lessee or manager, of any public warehouse of 
class A or of class B may be licensed after 
filing a bond of 10 cents per bushel of storage 
capacity. Having been so licensed the oper- 
ator may deal in grain in his elevator without 
being subjected to criminal prosecution, the 
bill repealing sections 5 and 6 of the Act of 
1871. Under the bill the warehouseman will 
have the same privileges of dealing in grain 
possessed by warehousemen in competing mar- 
Kets. It is thought that since public ware- 
housemen are under bond and warehouse’s 
contents checked annually by the custodian de- 
partment of the Chicago Board of Trade as 
well as having their receipts and shipments re- 
corded by the state grain registrar the inter- 
ests of the public are sufficiently protected. 
The Chicago warehousemen, by agreement with 
the Board of Trade, are now guaranteeing the 
condition of the grain in their houses and are 
no longer taking advantage of the state law 
permitting them to ‘“post’”’ grain going out of 
condition at the expense of the person who 
happens to hold the warehouse receipt. 
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CHICAGO NOTES 


Frank FE. Alstrin, a former director of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has become identified 
with J. S. Bache & Co. 


Board of Trade memberships are selling for 


$5,500, net to the buyer, an advance of $200 
over the last previous transaction. 
Oscar C. White, for many years a traveling 


representative of grain receiving firms of Chi- 
cago, died Feb. 27, aged 69 years. 

F. Guy Sprague, grain broker,: died in.the 
Michael Reese Hospital after suffering a stroke, 
Feb. 26, at the age of 64 years. Burial was 
at Ft. Wayne, Ind., his former home. 

Effective Mar. 2 Board of Trade quotations 
will be broadcast by station WJJD at 10:43 
daily except 11 a. m. on Saturdays; WGN at 
12:30 daily, and WLS at 2:53 p. m. daily, Chi- 
cago time. 

Douglas Bagnell, for the last three years 
chief accountant for the Grain Futures Ad- 
ministration in Chicago, has been appointed to 
act in a similar capacity for the business con- 
duct com’ite of the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


Joseph Fy. Jackson, a member of the Board 
of Trade since 1905, formerly a broker on the 
floor and in recent years a commentator on 
market conditions, for three years past with 
the Norris Grain Co., died Mar. 5. 


George D. Knab, for more than 40 years a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, died 
after a brief illness at the Majestic Hotel, 
where he lived,.on Feb. 29, at the age of 84 
years. Until two months ago he was active as 
a barley broker. 


On charges of having violated rules of the 
exchange regarding “just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade,’’ Sim Fernandez & Co., of 
Springfield, Ill, was suspended from the Board 
of Trade for 30 days and the Fernandez Grain 
Co. was permanently denied privileges of the 
board. 


Arthur W. Cutten is seriously ill of heart 
disease in his apartment at the Drake Hotel, 
this city. Last November Mr. Cutten, who is 
65 years of age, had double pneumonia, but 
after a month’s treatment at the Passavant 
Hospital, was able to return to his hotel to 
convalesce. 


Christian Zeiss, oldest member of the Board 
of Trade in point of service, on Mar. 1 posted 
his membership for sale to Franklin Mayo, his 
retirement ending a career of more than 58 
years on the board, which he joined in 1877, 
when he was 21 years of age. His retirement 
is due to an acicdent sustained about a month 
ago, when he fell on the ice near his home. 


New members of the Board of Trade include: 
Winfield H. Emlet, John H. Matthes and Ju- 
lian M. Marks. Memberships transfered: Ew- 
ing W. Brand, Estate of Gus K. Worms, Estate 
of Elmer M. Hodel, Estate of Edward H. Dare, 
Charles F. Leach, Addison Stillwell, Estate of 
Robert McClean, Ruby Schwartz, Francis J. 
Cuneo, Norris & Kenly admmited John E. Mc- 
govern to ‘partnership. 


The Wabash Railway has sold its Rialto 
Elvtr., sometimes called the Rialto-Wabash, at 
104th St. and the Calumet River, to General 
Mills, Ine., for $700,000 cash. The elevator has 
been operated under lease for a number of 
years by the Star Grain Co., the local grain di- 
vision of Washburn-Crosby Co., Ine., of Chi- 
cago, a subsidiary of General Mills. The new 
owners will spend $500,000 in repairs and im- 
provements on the 2,500,000-bu. house, work to 
start at once, it is reported. The elevator was 
built 34 years ago. 


A com’ite of three directors, representing the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has lodged a protest 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the application of eastern standard time 
to the schedules of railroads which serve Chi- 
cago and the Central West. The com’ite stat- 
ed: “This protest is made on behalf of the 
millions of farmers and grain handlers and 
handlers of all farm produce thruout the entire 
Mid West agricultural section whose interests 
are all affected and who will all be incon- 
venienced by such change.” 


Altho official city time was advanced one 
hour Mar. 1 the directors of the Board of 
Trade voted Feb. 28 to continue trading hours 
on central time, thus keeping in step with the 
outside exchanges. Trading hours in cotton 
and securities will synchronize with those of 
the New York exchanges. A vote of members 
to make the change permanent will be taken 
Mar. 18. Axel C. Ahlman, acting chief grain 
inspector, promptly gave notice Feb. 29 that the 
state inspection office would operate on Chi- 
cago time except as to advice of time of in- 
spection on the arrival notices, which will be 
governed by central standard time, the same 
as the Board of Trade. 


INDIANA 


Laporte, Ind.—Notice of the final dissolution 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. has been published. 


Albany, Ind.—An overheated stove in the ele- 
vator plant of L. B. Beach caused fire damage 
to the property on Feb. 20. 

LaPaz, Ind.—Walter Fogel has been appoint- 
ed manager of the LaPaz Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, 
succeeding, Chet Hill. 

Monroeville, Ind.—On Feb. 8 the Monroeville 
Equity Union Exchange sustained damage to 
its electrical equipment. 

Chalmers, Ind.—M. M. North, a local man, is 
the new manager of the Chalmers Grain Co. 
He replaced Ed Shortz, who retired to his farm 
on Mar. 1. 
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Seymour, Ind.—On Feb. 25 a sprinkler in the 
plant of the Blish Milling Co. burst and sat- 
urated a carload of wheat in the wheat un- 
loading dump. 

Garrett, Ind. — Michigan-Indiana Fertilizer 
Feed Co., incorporated; to manufacture and 
deal in feeds and fertilizer; incorporators: D. B., 
Donald BE. and Alice H. VanFleit. 

LaFontaine, Ind.—The A. B. Martin Grain Co, 
is replacing its feed mill with a new Kelly Du- 
plex Vertical Feed Mixer of one-ton capacity. 
The machine is motor driven and has floor 
level feed. 

Wawaka, Ind.—Harry D. Frick has replaced 
his cracked corn machine with a new Kelly 
Duplex Corn Cutter and Grader. The ma- 


chine is motor driven, and is of the high frame . 


type for sacking direct from the machine. 


Akron, Ind.—Haldeman-Baum Co. has just 
installed a new one-ton feed mixer and has bot 
a No. 3 Blue Streak Hammer Mill, now being 
installed. A corn sheller and cleaner will be 
the next improvement. 


Logansport, Ind.—The driveways in both the 
north and the south elevators of the Logans- 
port Elvtr. Co. will be strengthened soon to 
make them safe for the heaviest trucks. Also 
a hammer mill and motor to drive it will be 
installed at the south elevator to replace the 
present burr mill. 


Rochester, Ind.—Wilson Coal & Feed Co. has 
added a 1%-ton Chevrolet Truck with tight 
grain box to its facilities. The-’addition gives 
the company a fleet of three trucks. The new- 
est truck will be used mostly in long-distance 
hauling of grain, feed and fertilizer to meet the 
demands, of local trade. In the spring a four- 
truck garage will be built to accommodate 
these transportation units. Last Labor Day 
the company bot the farmers elevator, which, 
with its previous elevator, gives it grain stor- 
age space for 20,000 bus. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Grain men are urged to ex- 
ert themselves toward having a large attend- 
ance at the grain grading school Mar. 18 and 
19 conducted by Purdue University at the re- 
quest of the grain dealers. The school is to be 
entirely practical in nature, the full time be- 
ing devoted to laboratory work. Those in at- 
tendance will actually handle and grade the 
grain they study, rather than get the informa- 
tion purely by demonstration. This will be 
the first school to be held in the state where 
the grain men will have an opportunity to re- 
ceive instruction in the commercial grading of 
soybeans. Grading of corn will be taken up 
the first day of the school and that night at 
the banquet, E. F. Johnson, widely known soy- 
bean expert from St. Louis, will be the speaker. 
Grading of wheat and oats will be taken up 
the morning of the 19th and the final afternoon 
will be devoted to soybeans. A registration fee 
of 50 cents will be charged. Rooms can be had 
near the University for 75c, two in a room, or 
$1 for a single room. The hotels have rooms 
from $1.50 up. 


IOWA 


Adel, Ia.—Vern Danilson and Harold Evans, 
former owner of a grain elevator here, are as- 
sociated in a new firm, the Ace Feed Co. 

Hampton, Ja.—M. M. McNie, manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, had a nar- 
row escape from injury recently when an auto- 
mobile he was riding in crashed with another 
ear.—A. G. T. 

Madrid, Ia.—A. BE. Check has disposed of his 


interest in the grain firm of Lundahl & Check , 


to his partner, C. W. Lundahl, who will con- 
tinue the business. 


Brunsville, Ia.—New elevator buckets and 
belt have been installed on the leg of the ele- 
vator of Herman J. Harms, who contemplates 
entering the mixed feed business. 

Alta, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Supply Co. 
recently purchased a new fire safe for its rec- 
ords. Edgar Schuelke is manager of the ele- 
vator.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & 
Co, i 

Dumont, Ia.—More than $40 was taken from 
the office of the Farmers Grain Co. recently, 
entrance being gained by breaking a window 
while the office staff was at luncheon at noon. 

Spencer, Ia.—M. EH. DeWolf, whom those in 
the grain trade will remember as operator of 


the former DeWolf Grain Co., has cast his hat 


in the political ring for nomination as Con- 
gressman from this district.—A,. G, T. 
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Sioux City, Ia.—R. B. Harper, at one time in 
the grain business, operating thru the Sioux 
City Grain Exchange under the firm name of 
Harper & Murphy, has filed a petition of candi- 
dacy for the office of mayor of this city in the 
Mar. 17 primary election.—A.T. 


River Sioux, Ia.—Chas. R. Persinger, Whit- 
ing, Ia., has succeeded R. R. Nikkleson as 
manager of the River Sioux Farmers Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator. Mr. Nikkleson, who has been 
manager for the past five years, resigned to de- 
vote his time more exclusively to his farms.— 
Frank M. Ward, with Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co. 


Hobarton (Algona p. o.), Ia.—Raymond L. 
Reid, manager of the elevator of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., had four fingers and a thumb frozen 
and narrowly escaped freezing to death when 
his car was stalled in a snow drift recently, 
when the thermometer stood at 30 below zero. 
Mr. Reid was unable to move when he was 
rescued. 


Shenandoah, Ia.—Fred Ayers, an employe at 
the Johnson Bros. Feed Mill, was injured on 
Feb. 24, when several sacks of feed fell on 
him, throwing four vertebrae out of place. A 
few months ago Sam Whitehill was injured in 
a similar way and has only recently been able 
to get about again. Mr. Ayres’ injury did not 
prove to be serious. 


Waterloo, Ia.—The Soybean Processing Co. 
has been incorporated [as reported in the Jour- 
nals last number]. Contracts for machinery 
and equipment will probably be let within the 
next 30 days. It is the intention to have a 
small plant in operation about the first of June 
and then to increase the capacity of the plant 
later on in the fall when the bean season comes 
on. The authorized capital of the company is 
$100,000 and its stock has been fully subscribed 


by the seven directors.—C. E. Butler, pres., 
Soybean Processing Co. 
Cheney, Kan.—The Friesen Grain Co. sus- 


tained windstorm damage to its elevator Feb. 24. 


Harper, Kan.—The Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
on Feb. 19 sustained slight damage to its elec- 
trical equipment. 


Kingman, Kan.—The local plant of the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. was damaged by a 
severe wind Feb. 23. 


Haggard, Kan.—On Feb. 18 the Farmers Co- 
op. Grain, Coal & Supply Co. sustained slight 
damage to its electrical equipment. 


Wichita, Kan.—The new manager of the 
country elevators of the Red Star Milling Co., 
whose headquarters are in this city, is J. O. 
Kocher. 


Kiowa, Kan.—Slight damage was done to 
the new office building of the State Line Mill- 
ing Co. by fire recently, believed due to over- 
heat2d pipes. 

Sylvia, Kan.—The Midwest Grain Co. has 
sold its iron-clad warehouse here and _ will 
erect a new one. The old house will be used 
for automobile storage by the new owner. 


Emporia, Kan.—Charles W. Lord, pres. of the 
Lord Grain Co., died of a heart attack on Mar. 
1 at the wedding of his grandson, just as the 
wedding ceremony was being completed. He 
had not been ill. 


Clyde, Kan.—Since the Union Pacific Rail- 
road has junked and removed its tracks here 
(ast fall), it will be necessary for me to re- 
build the elevator which I have on the R. I. 
tracks. Will buy-a truck lift and a new power 
plant, also remodel dumps, ete.—D. L. Ander- 
son. 


Kingman, Kan.—The Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., of Wichita, has awarded contract to Chal- 
mers & Borton for immediate construction of 
100,000-bu. combined head house and storage 
unit here. This building will replace the fire 
loss which occurred in January, as reported in 
the Jan. 22 Journals. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The foundation and head 
house basement for the Farmers Commission 
Co.’s new elevator is now complete, and forms 
are being set in place. The pouring of the walls 
will be started in a short time and work will 
be carried to a rapid completion as the eleva- 
tor must be completed by June 1. Considerable 
delay has been encountered on account of sub- 
zero weather. Chalmers & Borton hold the 
contract on this elevator, which when completed 
will have a capacity of nearly 1,000,000 bus. 


Wichita, Kan.—Our reckless competitor up 
across the tracks has a lot of trucks and 
wagons coming and going, but he sure needs 
them to get rid of all the stuff he keeps around. 
We feel sorry for him, for if he makes any 
money we are apt to get inflation and the 
money won’t be worth much anyway—so 
what’s the use? The only thing we think has 
a good chance to go up is thermometers. 
They’ve been too low.—Discontended Twidler’s 
Club, successors to Energetic Feed, Grain and 
Flour Merchants. 


Atchison, Kan.—The Bailor Mfg. Co., of this 
city, and the Chemical Foundation, Ine., of 
Delaware, have entered into an arrangement, 
according to which the local company will in- 
stall equipment for processing corn (and pos- 
sibly other grains and potatoes) into anhydrous 
ethyl alcohol for use in motor cars, a by-prod- 
uct of the process being a stock feed. Plans 
eall for the production of 3,500,000 gallons of 
alcohol annually, requiring about 1,500,000 bus. 
of grain, which will be secured in this terri- 
tory. Production is scheduled to begin in about 
two months. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah, Ky.—The City of Paducah and the 
Pacific Steamship Lines have negotiations 
pending for the establishment of a _ $1,000,000 
elevator and cargo terminal here. The steam- 
ship company asks a 50-year lease, at $1 a 
year, at the end of which time the elevator 
and terminal becomes the city’s property. 


MICHIGAN 


Riga, Mich.—The plant of the Blissfield Co- 
op. Co. recently sustained wind damage. 


Reed City, Mich.—On Feb. 13 the Kent Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator was damaged by fire of unde- 
termined origin. 


Elwell, Mich.—Peoples Elvtr. Co. is install- 
ing a floor scale, furnished by the Duplex Mill 
& Mfg. Co. 


Zeeland, Mich.—Ver Hage Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $50,000; incorpora- 
tors: John Ver Hage and others. 


Deford, Mich.—A severe windstorm on Feb. 
4 damaged the Frutchey Bean-Co.’s elevators 
at this point and at Millington, Mich. 


Jackson, Mich.—O. T. Lande, manager of the 
Farmers Co-op. Ass’n’s elevator, resigned re- 
cently and has been succeeded by Bernie Han- 
son, who takes charge Apr. 1. 


Detroit, Mich.—Following the fire of Feb. 18, 
reported in the Journals last number, the Mich- 
igan Feed & Grain Co. immediately opened 
for business in a building it had previously oc- 
cupied. 

Detroit, Mich.—Following a major operation 
which he underwent several weeks ago, Searle 
Mowat, a director of the American Feed Mfrs. 
Ass’n and vice-pres. of the Larrowe Milling 
Co., of this city, is recuperating in Florida. 


Bad Axe, Mich.—E/arl Dumaw, of Kinde, 
Mich., was fined $109.10 including costs or 
sentenced to serve 90 days in the county jail, 
on Feb. 24, on the charge of stealing a quantity 
of grain from James Quinn. He must also 
pay $400 to Quinn for the loss of his grain. 


Coopersville, Mich.—John Meyers, of Allen- 
dale, and John Laug, of Coopersville, have pur- 
chased the Wolverine Grain & Milling Co. from 
the trustee in bankruptcy, and will conduct it 
under the name of the Coopersville Flour & 
Feed Mill Co. after repairs are completed. 


Gaylord, Mich.—The Hankey Milling Co.’s 
elevator was damaged by fire at 7 a. m., Feb. 
24; loss approximately $10,000. Stock was prac- 
tically ruined by smoke and water. Stored in 
the elevator were about 5,000 bus. of grain, five 
tons of seed, 1,500 barrels of flour and 8,000 bus. 
of potatoes. 


Byron, Mich.—Fred E. Close, retired, who 
conducted an elevator business here for more 
than 35 years, died at his home, Hill Crest, on 
the south shore of Lobdell Lake, Feb. 14, at 
the age of 68 years. The elevator which he 
took over here aS a young man, had been op- 
erated over a long period of years by his fa- 
ther, W. F. Close. 


MINNESOTA 


Monticello, Minn.—A %-ton feed mixer has 
been installed by Herbert Lillja, who is oper- 
ating the plant formerly occupied by the Farm- 
ers Supply Co. 
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Olivia, Minn.—The Osborne & McMillan Elvtr. 
Co.’s elevator, operated by C. G. and J. W. 
Ployhart, burned late in February; loss, esti- 
mated at approximately $20,000. 


Oklee, Minn.—Ice and snow on the railroad 
track caused the derailment of a box car re- 
cently, which damaged the coal sheds of the 
Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. here. 


DULUTH LETTER 
The linseed plant of the Spencer-Kellogg in- 
terest, unused for the past five years, is being 
dismantled and the machinery shipped to Cali- 
fornia, where the company is building a new 
plant to serve the Pacific Coast trade.—F.G.C. 


The annual Board cf Trade bonspiel was held 
Feb. 28, between the Bulls and Bears and re- 
sulted in the Bulls winning by one point, 28 
to 27. Ten rinks competed for special prizes. 
Refreshments were served and a roaring good 
time enjoyed by all.—F.G.C. 
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Twins. a boy and girl, were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. McCarthy, Feb. 27. Mr. McCarthy 
is connected with the Capitol Elvtr. Co. here. 
He was the recipient of many congratulatory 
telegrams from out of town friends and took 
the joshing of his fellow members in good 
spirit. Free coffee and doughnuts were on tap 
all day at the lunch room in the Board of 
Trade Bldg.—F.G.C. 

We are indebted to Sec’y Charles F. MacDon- 
ald, of the Duluth Board of Trade, for the 
1935 report of the board. Besides the list of 
members of the exchange (which is revised to 
Feb. 15, 1936) the book contains the usual val- 
uable information regarding grain elevators at 


Duluth-Superior, receipts of grain during the 
last 54 yvears, receipts and shipments, by 
months, of the different grains for the ‘last 
two years, commerce of Duluth-Superior Har- 


bor, by commodities, ete. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


J. P. Finch, engaged in the wholesale feed 
business in this city, died in St. Barnabas Hos- 
pital, on Feb. 18, at the age of 59 years. 

The Farmers National Grain Corp. has com- 
plained to the Chamber of Commerce of slow 
delivery of grain by the Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co., according to W. C. Engel, general mana- 
ger. 

At the monthly meeting of the Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Ass’n, held on the evening of 
Mar. 3, Dr. E. C. Stakman, well known au- 
thority from the University, was the principal 
speaker, the subject of his address being ‘‘Re- 
cent Developments in Rust and Smuts.” 

Perry M. Ingold, of the Cereal Grading Co., 
well known on the floor of the exchange for the 
last 30 years, died from a throat infection, 
following a cold, on Feb. 27. Mr. Ingold was 
also well known in musical circles, having 
founded the Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, 
of which he was a director. 

Death came to Cyrus EH. Maney, one of the 
founders of the Maney Bros. Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
and its vice-pres., on Feb. 20, -heart trouble 
being the cause. Mr. Maney, who was 76 years 
of age. retired from active participation in the 
business five years ago, but retained his in- 
terest. He had resided in Minneapolis since 
1883. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—While James E. Zednichek is 
away with his family on an extended trip, 
M. B. Grover, from the Minneapolis office, will 
have charge of the local office of the Cargill 
Grain Co. Mr. Zednichek’s membership in the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange has been trans- 
ferred to Mr. Grover. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Members of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange recently voted 72 to 382 
in favor of sustaining the suspension of the 
eall rule. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Applicants for member- 
ship in the Board of Trade include W. Dart 
Smith, in charge of the Cargill Grain Co.’s local 
office, on transfer from J. B. Bracken, deceased. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Members of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange attended a dinner meeting 
at the Statler Hotel, on Feb. 27, the purpose of 
the gathering being to further thé ‘interests of 
the exchange. E. C. Dreyer, C. B._Rader, 
Hugh B. McCormick, J. H. Caldwell, F. B. 
Chamberlain, J. O. Ballard and P. C. Knowl- 
ton, all members of the organization, addressed 
the gathering. 

Westboro, Mo.—The elevator here, which has 
been closed since the death of the former man- 
ager, Will Sawyer, is open again. The board 
of directors, with Mrs. Flossie Sawyer as pres., 
has leased the business for fwo years to the 
Geiger Grain Co., of St. Joseph. Rudoph H. 
Beckman will be grain buyer here. Mr. Beck- 
man has moved his family to this point from 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Hamilton, Mo.—Some one entered the Farm- 
ers Produce & Grain Co.’s building on a recent 
Sunday evening between 3:30 and 8 o’clock and 
attempted to rob the safe. They pounded off 
the combination and it appeared as if they had 
attempted to drill in without success, or else 
had been frightened away by the night watch- 
man, who discovered the back door unbarred 
about 8 o'clock. The robbers did not get any 
money.—Farmers Produce & Grain Co. 


MONTANA 


Gildford. Mont.—The Greely Elvtr. Co. has 
purchased the local elevator of General Mills, 
Ine. 

Geyser, Mont.—Hdward Finn, 49 years of 
age, for several years manager of the Rocky 
Mountain Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, died at 
the home of his brother in Billings, Mont., 
Feb. 24. 


NEBRASKA 


McCook, Neb.—Robert Puelz, of Danbury, 
has been appointed temporary manager of the 
local office of the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. 

Wynot, Neb.—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Filvtr. Co.’s elevator at this point, which was 
erected many years ago, will be dismantled as 
soon as weather permits. Contract for the 
wrecking has been given. 
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Goehner, Neb.—Walt Wincker, of Tamora, 
Neb., has purchased the Nye-Jenks Grain Co.’s 
elevator at this point. 

Wisner, Neb.—The local elevator of the 
Moseman Lbr. Co. will soon undergo repairs 
in readiness for the coming season. 

McLean, Neb.—Installation of a truck scale 
and a truck lift in the elevator of the J. F. 
Schomberg Lbr. Co. is contemplated. 

Milligan, Neb.—Kassik Mill & Elvtr. Co. has 
recently installed a new Kelly Duplex Vertical 
Feed Mixer, with 5-h.p. motor drive. The ma- 
chine has floor level feed. 

Silver Creek, Neb.—The two elevators of the 
Farmers Evtr. Co., having a total of 70,000 
bus. capacity, will be thoroly overhauled this 
spring and general repairs made. 

Dixon, Neb.—James T. Saunders, local grain 
dealer and mayor, died Feb. 19, at the age of 
52 years. He was manager of the Farmers 
Union Elvtr. Co. here for many years. 

Chappell, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. is 
installing a new Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer of one-ton capacity. The machine is 
motor driven, 5-h.p., and has floor level feed. 


Lexington, Neb.—Marion Menke recently com- 
pleted a modern farm elevator at his home 
near here. The ground space of the building is 
28x40 feet and the elevator is equipped with 
automatic motors and grinder. 

Arlington, Neb.—E. W. Taylor, of Omaha, 
has bot the Nye & Jenks Grain Co.’s elevator 
and lumber business at this point, and appoint- 
ed Homer McClellan, of Clearwater, Neb., 
manager, who will move his family to Arling- 
ton.—Art Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 


NEW MEXICO 


Farley, N. M.—We have bot the elevator at 
Branson, Colo., built by Chapman & Bailey, 
taken it down and moved it to Farley. We are 
building it on to our plant here and putting 
in another cleaner for grain. It will give us 
plenty of room to handle all kinds of grain.— 
Ward Bean & Elvtr. Co., by Grace Ward. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Lakeview Milling Co., incor- 


‘porated; capital stock, 200 shares of no par 


value; incorporators: Thomas F. Myers, Thom- 
as J. O’Donnell, Lorraine SubkKe. 


Lake Grove, N. Y.—Harold W. Gould has re- 
cently installed a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer with motor drive. The machine has a 
capacity of one ton and is equipped with floor 
level feed. 


Glens Falls, N. Y.—Timothy J. McGillicuddy, 
aged 62 years, known to his friends as “Tim 
Mack,’’ prominent grain merchant and civic 
and political leader, died at his home here, on 
Feb. 14, following a stroke of paralysis nearly 
a week before. With Patrick J. Kennedy, a 
cousin, he conducted the firm of Mack & Ken- 
nedy for 36 years. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An injunction restraining the 
state from enforeing the state unemployment 
insurance law has been applied for by an at- 
torney representing the Associated Industries, 
Ine., whose membership includes many feed 
men and millers, and the application has been 
taken under advisement by a Supreme Court 
justice. The consitutionality of the law was 
challenged on the ground that it is ‘“‘disecrim- 
inatory and deprives the employer of property 
without due process of law.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Chama (Sentinel Butte p. o.), N. D.—Jess 
De Clereq is now the agent for the Powers 
Elvtr. Co. at this point. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Headquarters of the 
Lytle Grain Co. have been moved to this city 
from Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grand Forks, N. D.—Recent members of the 
North Dakota Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n in- 
clude the Equity Elvtr. & Trading Co., of 
Turtle Lake, N. D. 

Backoo, N. D.—A blaze in the National-Atlas 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here last month was ex- 
tinguished by the fire department before much 
damage was done. ; 


— 
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Mohall, N. D.—Painful head and body in- 
juries were suffered by James Butters, mana- 
ger of the local National-Atlas Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator when he was kicked by a horse re- 
cently. 

Wellsburg, N. D.—In regard to our recent 
elevator damage, it was due to a Great North- 
ern freight car being derailed on Jan. 29. It 
damaged the northeast corner of the elevator 
and about 600 bus. of flax ran out. The dam- 
age is estimated at about $1,000.—Farmers 
Equity Elvtr. Co., A. M. Carlson, mgr. 

Chama (Sentinel Butte p. 0.), N. D.—E. E. 
Bell, former manager of the Powers Elvytr. Co.’s 
local elevator, has been sentenced to five years’ 
imprisonment, having pleaded guilty to forgery 
charges. The Feb. 12 Journals reported him as 
awaiting extradition from California, where he 
was found, to this state. Bell attributed his 
downfall to drinking combined with marital 
troubles. 

Hazelton, N. D.—The elevator of L. W. Berk- 
holtz burned at 4 a. m., Feb. 26, the fire start- 
ing in the feed grinding building next to the 
elevator. It is believed the elevator could have 
been saved if water had been available, but the 
village firemen were equipped with only chemi- 
cal fire-fighting apparatus. Loss estimated at 
$25,000. The elevator contained about 10,000 
bus. of grain, half of which was wheat. 


Fargo, N. D.—At the State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College here, the Federal Government will 
spend approximately $7,000 this year on pro- 
posed solution of farm grain storage problems. 
It is proposed to construct eight 1,000-bu. bins, 
two of wood and six of metal, each to have 
different method of ventilation. A series of 
small bins for special studies will also be con- 
structed. 

The Northwest Crop Improvement Ass’n, the 
North Dakota Agricultural College and the 
Federal Grain Supervision office are sponsor- 
ing a series of meetings to be held in this 
state, beginning with Mar. 9, presenting excep- 
tionally strong programs on shriveled seed 
grain, plant disease control, grain grades, va- 
rieties and market demands. <A _ special fea- 
ture of each meeting will be the free seed ex- 
amination service of samples of hard wheat 
and durum. The schedule is as follows: Mar. 
9, Cathay and New Rockford; Mar. 10, Ham- 
berg and Maddock; Mar. 11, Harvey; Mar. 12, 
Rugby; Mar. 13, Minot; Mar. 14, Leeds and 
Starkweather; Mar. 16, Edmore; Mar. 17, 
Brocket; Mar. 18, Michigan; Mar. 19, McVille; 
Mar. 20, Larimore. 


OHIO 


Oakwood, O.—A corn sheller was recently in- 
stalled in the Carnahan Feed Store. 

Rosewood, O.—The Clark Feed Mill recently 
installed complete feed mill equipment. 

Jamestown, O.—D. A. Oliver, of the Oliver 
Grain Co., has installed a Sidney Mixer. 

Ottawa, O.—Raabe Bros. sustained wind- 
storm damage to their elevator plant on Feb. 5. 

Eldorado, O.—During a recent severe wind 
the elevator plant of A. W. S. Locke received 
some damage. 

Dayton, O.—A one-ton feed mixer and a 
hammer mill have been added to the equip- 
ment of the Dwyer Mills. 

Bellefontaine, O.—The new 7,000-bu. elevator 
of the Logan County Farm Buro, which was 


begun last October, started operation last 
month. The Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. had the 
contract. 
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Waverly O.—Scioto Valley Grain Co., incor- 
porated; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators: 
Corbett, Blanche and C. E. Haynes. 


Findlay, O.—Hancock County Farm Bureau 
has recently installed a Kelly Duplex Ear Corn 
Crusher and Feeder ahead of its mill. 


Spring Valley, O.—J. E. Carnahan, manager 
of the Spring Valley Grain Co.’s elevator, re- 
cently installed a Sidney Special Feed Mixer. 


Lendon, O.—J. A. Long, elevator and mill 
operator here, is a candidate for nomination as 
treasurer of Madison County on the Republican 
ticket. 

Lebanon, O.—Lewis & Drake, Inc., are con- 
templating the installation of a feed mixer, 
corn sheller and corn cutting machine.—Lewis 
& Drake, Inc. 


Kinsman, O.—Fire which originatéd in the 
top of the elevator building of the Kinsman 
Feed & Supply Co. destroyed the property on 
Feb. 29. Loss estimated at more than $20,000. 


Toledo, O.—S. L. Rice, pres. of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, has the sympathy of the 
trade in the recent loss of his wife, who died 
suddenly of heart disease at Palm Beach, Fla., 
where she was wintering with her husband and 
family. 

Gibsonburg, O.—In Feb. 12 number appeared 
an erroneous item concerning re-organization 
of our concern. We were re-organized in 1926 
and have no intention of doing so again.—Gib- 
sonburg Elvtr. Co., Ed Tille, mgr. 

Sardinia, O.—Philip M. Yockey has installed 
a new Kelly Duplex Corn Cutter and Grader 
in his feed mill here. The machine is motor 
driven and produces three grades of cracked 
corn, removes the meal, and cleans and polishes 
each grade. 


Ney, O.—Charles B. Krohn, formerly of Desh- 
ler, O., where he managed the Deshler Farm- 
ers, Elvr. Co.’s elevator for 14 years, has been 
appointed manager of the Ney Co-op. Grain 
Co.’s elevator, succeeding Charles E. Doud, 
whose death was reported in the Journals last 
number. 


Rochester, O.—The Rochester Farmers Elvtr. 
Co., which has been in receivership since No- 
vember, 1932, was sold by court order, on Feb. 
11, to Bert Ewell & Son, elevator operators at 
Brighton (Wellington p. o.), for $1,400. The 
Ewells have been operating the elevator here 
just purchased, for some time. 

Kansas, O.—The elevator here [formerly the 
Sneath-Cunningham Co.'s elevator] is now run- 
ning under private ownership. It goes by the 
firm name of Kansas Grain & Supply Co. It is 
owned and operated by Charles Schuster, for- 
merly connected with the Toledo branch of the 
Farmers National Grain Corp. It handles grain, 
feed, coal and complete farmers’ supplies.— 
George Schuster. 


OKLAHOMA 


Cache, Okla.—A pioneer feed dealer of this 
place, Daniel EB. Paschall, who had resided here 
for over 30 years, died Feb. 14, following a 
heart attack. 

Oklahoma City, OKla.—Friends of C. F. 
Prouty, sec’y of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers 
Ass'n, will be glad to learn that he is on the 
road to recovery from his recent attack of in- 
fluenza with complications. 

Stigler, Okla.—L. L. Cantrell’s large grist 
mill burned early in the morning of Feb. 17, 
the fire having such headway before it was dis- 
eevered that it was impossible to save any- 
thing. A small amount of insurance was car- 
ried. 

Eldorado, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op. Ass'n, 
which Operates an elevator here, has added 
farm machinery to its lines, which include 
also a wholesale and retail gasoline and oil 
station, a completely equipped machine shop, 
and two gins. 

Frederick, Okla.—We wish to report that 
the E, O. Billingslea Grain Co. has not bot the 
Abercrombie-Calvert elevator at Frederick, 
Okla. We are now operating this elevator and 
will continue to operate it in the future, giv- 
ing the same service to our customers as we 
have in the past. This elevator is one of the 
most modern ones of its type, having been 
thoroly reconditioned since we started opera- 
tion, It is equipped with Richardson Auto- 
matic Seales and Fairbanks 20-ton wagon scales 
of the newest type, installed in 1931. The ca- 
pacity of this elevator is 15,000 bus.—Cassidy 
Grain Co., W. E. Cassidy. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Shelley, Ida.—On Feb. 16 the elevator prop- 
erty of N. S. Sage was destroyed by fire of 
undetermined origin. 

Odessa, Wash.—The Big Bend warehouse of 
the Odessa Union Warehouse Co. at this point 
collapsed recently and sacked wheat was spread 
in all directions. Loss was estimated at $3,- 
000. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The Waterside Milling Co. 
(subsidiary of Balfour, Guthrie & Co.) is re- 
building its plant that was badly damaged by 
fire and explosion in January, as previously re- 
ported in the Journals. 

Portland, Ore.—The Triangle Milling Co.’s 
Plant was damaged by fire to the extent of 
about $400 early on Feb. 14. The blaze, which 
was extinguished by an automatic sprinkler 
system, started in a grain chute. 

Payette, Ida.—The Payette Alfalfa Mills have 
been sold to Gus Davis, of Boise, and Ray 
McFarland, of Salt Lake City, who will operate 
the mills under the same corporation as here- 
tofore. The new owners are cattle men who 
have large feeding lots here. 


Creston, Wash.—Fire broke out in the Cres- 
ton Co-op. Grain Co.’s wheat elevator and ware- 
house on Mar. 1. The plant was a complete 
loss according to Manager Charles A. Connor. 
It was valued at $25,000. An estimated 40,000 
bus. of wheat fed the flames. Company records 
were saved.—F.K.H. 


Grass Valley, Ore.—A. A. Dunlop is the new 
manager of the Grass Valley Grain Growers, 
Inc. (affiliate of the Farmers National Ware- 
house Corp.), succeeding J. W. Shephard, who 
has gone to Lewiston, Ida. The Grass Val- 
ley Grain Growers are in the grain and feed 
business and also own an elevator at Kent, Ore. 


Portland, Ore.—R. A. Needham and T. A. 
Brice, formerly sales manager and sec’y respec- 
tively, of the Sunset Feed Mills, have organized 
a new firm, the Northwestern Feed Co.. which 
opened for business during the first week of 
March. The company will handle mixed dairy 
and poultry feed, grain and hay. <A concrete 
building, 50x100 feet, has been leased. 

Portland, Ore.—The Western Condensing Co. 
will erect a $25,000 plant in this city, to supply 
the market for dried whey in the poultry indus- 
try of this section. The plant. which is the 
first of its kind in the Pacific Northwest, will 
be in operation by the middle of April. I. C. 
Roberts, engineer for the condensing company, 
will have charge of the work here. The Parker- 
Schram Co. has been awarded the contract for 
construction. The whey will be collected within 
a 50-mile radius of Portland by large tank 
trucks, and placed in large storage tanks, from 
which it will be drawn for the condensing proc- 
ess, which is done at temperatures low enough 
to retain the food value and vitamins. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Midvale, Pa.—Wilbur H. Stevenson’s grain 
and feed elevator and warehouse burned at 
noon Feb. 20, the fire originating in a nearby 
garage; loss, $15,000; partly insured. A car- 
load of wheat, a carload of other grains and 
feed and half a carload of packing house ma- 
terial were destroyed. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—After an illness of several 
months, Chauncey J. Cleland, Sr., prominent 
feed merchant of this city, died at his home on 
Feb. 22, at the age of 67 years, unaware of 
the fact that his warehouse and store had 
burned a few days previously: 


ELLIS DRIERS 


Known the world over for reliability 
and perfection of product. Direct 
Heat — Indirect Heat — And Steam 
Heat. Also... 


A complete line of Rotary Driers and 
Feeders for mill and feed plants. 


The Ellis Drier Co. 


2444-56 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago, Ill; U.S. A. 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—While attending a business 
dinner dance on Feb. 15, Frank J. Montmore, 
feed broker, died from a heart attack. He es- 
tablished his own business as a feed broker in 
1933, previous to which time he was a feed and 
flour salesman for James J. Rodgers. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Bowdle, S. D.—An automatic wheat steamer 
was recently installed by the Bowdle Flour 
Mills. 

Naples, S. D.—The office of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. was damaged by an overheated stove 
on Feb. 15. 

Menno, S. D.—A. A. Wollman & Son expect 
to change their elevator drive from a gas en- 
gine to electric motor this spring. 

Gettysburg, S. D.—The position of city audi- 
tor has been given to J. R. Rasmussen, mana- 
ger of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 


Troquois, S. D.—We are still operating under 
the name of the Theophilus Grain & Coal Co. 
Since my father’s death [reported in the Feb. 
12 Journals] I have been acting as manager.— 
Francis Theophilus. 

Faulkton, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
sold its elevator on the NorthWestern Rail- 
road tracks to the Tri-State Milling Co., of 
Rapid City, N. D. The Farmers Co. has an- 
other elevator on the Milwaukee Railroad. 


SOUTHEAST 


Remington, Va.— The Remington Milling 
Co.’s flour mill recently sustained fire damage. 


Monroe, N. C.—The Henderson Roller Mills 
Co., Ine., sustained some wind damage on 
Jan. 19. 

West Point, Va.—York Supply Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital stock, maximum $50,000; F. B. 
Corr, pres.; to deal in grain, feed and other 
farm supplies. 

Martinsville, Va.—Aaron Mills are installing 
a new Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer with 
motor drive. The machine is of one-ton capac- 
ity, with floor level feed. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Kittrell Grain & Feed 
Co.’s building was damaged by fire, which 
started on the second floor, during the third 
week of February; loss, principally to stock, 
$10,000. 


TEXAS 


Hereford, Tex.—Hereford Co-op. Elvtr., in- 
corporated; capital stock, $25,000; incorpora- 
tors: C. R. Ragsdale, S. Spradling and A. L. 
Henderson. 


Bonham, Tex.—The Planters Cotton Oil Mill 
here has been bot by the Kimbell Milling Co.. 
of Et. Worth, which will convert the plant into 
a grain handling and storage plant. It is re- 
ported that the local Chamber of Commerce is 
making an effort to have a flour mill erected 
here, the old one having been a long time out 
of use. 


Clifton, Tex.—The Kimbell interests have 
erected four steel storage tanks, each having 
a capacity of 35,000 bus., a large warehouse, 
completed overhauling the mill here, acquired 
some time ago, added much new equipment and 
put the plant into operation last month, under 
the name of the Texas Milling Co. Buster 
Graves, formerly with the Kimbell Co. at 
Whitewright, Tex., is local manager. The mill 
has a c2pacity of 400 barrels of flour besides 
corn products. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—The Burrus Mill & Elvtr. 
Co. completed its new plant on the outskirts 
of this city, consisting of a 500,000-bu. elevator, 
a 3,000-barrel mill and an office building, on 
Feb. 14 and on the following day held open 
house, with appropriate ceremonies, barbecue 
lunch at noon, speaking and tours thru the 
plant. The ceremonies were broadcast over 
the radio. As previously reported, the new 
elevator was. put into operation last summer 
and one unit of the mill last fall. The Jones- 
Hettelsater Const. Co. had the contract for the 
new plant. 


Nacogdoches, Tex.—The capacity of the feed 
mill of the Texas Farm Products Co. has just 
been doubled by additions and improvements, 
including an outside elevator leg, having a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 bus. per hour, a new 1,000-bu. 
cleaner, a concrete unloading chute, an oat 
crimping machine and a grain distributing sys- 
tem. 


UTAH 


Lehi, Utah.—The Lehi Lily Cereal & Feed 
Mills have been taken over by Odell Peterson 
and Ralph Smith. After being idle for a long 
time, business was revived at the mill about 
a year ago, when T. H. Southworth and C. L. 
Johnson started operations. A few months 
ago Mr. Johnson sold his interest to Mr. South- 
worth, who has since operated the plant. 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls, Wis.—Albert Zutter Elvtr. 
Co. has recently installed a Kelly Duplex Mag- 
netic Separator ahead of its hammer mill. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—A. A. Breed, chief grain 
inspector of the Milwaukee Grain and Stock 
Exchange, has been seriously ill at St.. Joseph 
Hospital. 


Cazenovia, Wis.—R. M. Long is installing a 
new Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer in his 
feed mill here. The machine has a capacity of 
one ton, and has floor level feed. 


Neillsville, Wis.—Construction work has start- 
ed on an addition to the S. H. VanGorden & 
Sons elevator, which will house the machinery 
of the new commercial fertilizer plant await- 
ing installation. 

Dodgeville, Wis.—P. W. Hennessey & Sons, 
of Highland, have purchased the feed, flour 
and coal warehouse here from E. J. Wilson, 
who has operated it since 1928 but who is re- 
tiring, due to poor-health. Pat Hennessey, Jr.. 
will manage the warehouse. 

Superior, Wis.—Prompt discovery by the 
watchman at the Globe Elvtr. of a fast spread- 
ing fire in one of the grain bins recently 
checked what promised to be a disastrous blaze. 
Defective wiring of an electric lamp socket 
which had been covered up by the grain was 
the cause of the blaze.—F.G.C. 

Ripon, Wis.—The Badger Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. plans to rebuild its elevator and mill 
burned last month, as reported in the last 
number of the Journals. Following the fire, of- 
fices were set up by the company in a small 
frame building adjoining the coal sheds that 
was the original office building of the com- 
pany back in 1912. Arrangements were made 
at once for milling and handling of grain and 
feed. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Construction of a new grain 
elevator costing $350,000 will be started soon by 
the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. The new 
elevator will have a capacity of 1,500,000 bus. 
and will give the firm a total storage capacity of 
3,750,000 bus. It will provide facilities needed to 
take advantage of heavy movements of barley. 
The project calls for the erection of 70 tanks, 
each 130 feet high, of reinforced concrete. 
Cleaning machinery will be installed. Less than 
two years ago, the Froedtert firm completed a 
new malt house at a cost of $900,000. 


Cost of Argentine Elevators 


Dr. Carcano, Argentine minister of agricul- 
ture, delivered an address at Rosario recently, 
devoted to the new elevator system. 

He said the construction would be spread 
over 1936 to 1939.inclusive and the bids for 
construction of the terminals would be opened 
in February. He said the group of terminals 
will mean an outlay of some $55,000,000, of 
which $37,000,000 will go to construction and 
$18,000,000 for machinery and equipment. 

Out of the $38,000,000 to be spent upon the 
camp elevators, 75 per cent represents the value 
of the constructions and the remaining 25 per 
cent the cost of the machinery; while of the 
$28,000,000 to be spent upon labor and most 
of the material for the first group, $20,000,000 
will remain in the country, as well as about 
$10,000,000 worth of machinery to be made here. 

In all, therefore, he said, over $70,000,000 of 
the money to be spent upon this vast system will 
remain in the country. 


Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Received. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers. Tare weight 
is entered immediately under gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners. Or- 
we Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 2% 

Ss. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x1144, 200 pages, with 
a@ capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. 
Weight 2% Ibs, 


Scale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated, Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x11, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 78, 
Price, $1.30. Weight 2 lbs. 


Grain Secale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may ove allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages and index, size 104%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 8%x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and subStantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight 8 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Keceiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
‘eft half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headuyuarters. Check bound with canvas 
hack. nine sheets of carbon Order Form 
66. Price $2.60. Weight 4% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Form 43XX contains 400 pages same as 
above. Price $5.00. Weight 4% Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 
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Fig. 8. Methods of installing bottle oilers. 


Bottle Oilers 


Some operators prefer oil to grease as a lubri- 
cant for most shaft bearings. Probably the best 
application of oil to shaft bearings is obtained 
by some permanent automatic device such as a 
Bottle Oiler. The construction and principles of 
operation of such a device, together with illus- 
trations, are given below. 

A Bottle Oiler consists of three essential 
parts: a glass container or bottle, a tight-fitting 
cap, and a spindle. See Fig. 6. 

The four-ounce bottle or glass container (A) 
has a short neck fitted with a threaded. ferrule 
on which the cap can be screwed. 

The cap (B), threaded to fit the ferrule, has 
a cork washer, making a tight joint on the neck 
of the bottle. The cap has a projecting sleeve, 
drilled to permit free movement of the spindle. 

The spindle (C), about 0.187” in diameter, 
is a straight piece of round steel or brass with 
one end flattened. The flattened end is placed 
inside the bottle to prevent the spindle from 
dropping out. 

The principal dimensions of the Bottle Oiler 
are given in Fig. 7, which shows the parts as- 
sembled. 

In use the Bottle Oiler is placed in an in- 
verted position, with the cap down, and so sup- 
ported from the bearing cap that the end of 
the spindle rests on the journal or shaft. 

Since the Bottle Oiler is inverted and air 
tight except for the’ spindle clearance, oil cannot 
leak out unless air enters. 

When the shaft is stationary, no air enters 
the bottle, and no oil is lost. When the shaft 
or journal is in operation, the spindle of the 
Bottle Oiler is given a motion so slight that it 
can scarcely be detected. This motion is sufh- 
cient, however, to result in a pumping action 
which causes air to enter and oil to leave the 
bottle at a very slow but uniform rate through 
the small clearance space between the spindle 
and its sleeve. 

Oil flowing down the spindle to the journal 
is distributed to the bearing surfaces, builds up 
the oil film that supports the shaft, and permits 
free motion with minimum friction. 

When the temperature of a bottle oiler rises, 
the resulting expansion of the air in the bottle 
expels some oil. When the temperature falls, the 
contraction causes air to enter the bottle. 

The Bottle Oiler is adapted pre-eminently to 
the application of high grade oils, since the full 
value and economy of such oils can be most 
fully demonstrated when they are applied at a 
uniform, slow rate of feed—in the quantity re- 
quired by the bearings—and only during the 
period when the shaft is turning. These Bottle 
Oilers may be easily installed as shown in 
Fig. 8. 

When a hole in the bearing cap is not too 
large, a 14” pipe nipple is fitted into the bearing 
cap, as shown. The inside diameter of 14” 
standard pipe is of the correct size to receive 
the sleeve of the Bottle Oiler readily. The height 
of the top of the nipple above the journal should 
not be less than 1” or more than 3”. If less 
than 1” the sleeve might touch the shaft, and 
if more than 3” the spindle will not reach the 
shaft. In either of these cases the Bottle Oiler 
would not operate. The end of the spindle must 
rest on the journal, but the end of the sleeves 
must not touch the journal. 
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Fig. 6. The parts of 


the bottle oiler. 


_ Bottle oilers may also be used successfully on 
ring or chain oiling bearings, particularly those 
on electric motors. Such bearings operate most 
efficiently when the oil level remains constant. 
An easy method of applying the bottle oilers to 
such bearings is illustrated in Fig. 9. 


Argentine Grain Storage 


_ Government intervention in the grain trade 
is becoming a fascinating and profitable source 
of revenue. We have for some time been per- 
suaded that the long-delayed participation by 
the ruling powers of the Argentine in matters 
agricultural would end abruptly in some com- 
prehensive scheme designed to put the whole 
industry in order—or bondage. A scheme drawn 
up by the National Committee on Elevators en- 
tails, the construction of a chain of grain eleva- 
tors thruout the country. The amount which it 
is proposed to spend must not exceed—politi- 
cally speaking—64,854,000 paper pesos. Over 
and above this, the Ministry of Agriculture 
is authorized to negotiate for the expropriation 
of the Rosario F.C.C.A. Terminal, which has a 
capacity of 80,000 tons, and is now owned by the 
Corporacion Americana de Fomento Rural; also 
to call for public bids covering the construction 
of the first series of one hundred portable eleva- 
tors for receiving and discharging grain in 


bulk —The Miller, London. 


Steamer Nicolas Angelos, a Greek ship, 
was fined the maximum amount of £100 with 
£20 costs, for evading British grain-carrying 
regulations in transporting 6,800 tons of maize— 
2,000 tons in bulk in the ’tween decks, 4,760 
tons in the holds, and only 40 tons in bags, 
from the Black Sea to Birkenhead, England. 


A survey of the dust storm area in the 
Southwest will be made by the resettlement 
administration of Rexford Guy Tugwell, with 
a view to changing the methods of farming in 
that area. Six land use projects have been un- 
dertaken by the resettlement administration in 
the southwestern plains area. They involve 
the purchase of approximately 415,000 acres of 
dry farm land that will be restored to controlled 
grazing. In Morton County, Kansas, the ad- 
ministration plans to purchase 48,000 acres at a 
cost of $254,000. 


Migs 9: 


} _ Note that bottle stem fits loosely in the 
pipe nipple and vent holes are provided near the 
upper end of the nipple. 


| EXTENSION OF 
| SPINDLE I"T03" 


Fig. 7. Assembled bottle 
oiler, with dimensions. 
Professor Hinrichs of Purdue University, 
making a detailed study of Indiana grain eleva- 
tors, reached the conclusion that the success of 
a country elevator is more dependent upon the 
solving of internal problems than upon the solv- 
ing of external problems. 


NOW BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Improved 
Pyroil 


Different in Color 
Greater in Benefit 
and Results 


—yYet essentially the same product used 
for many years throughout the field of 
industry, engineering and maintenance. 
Tested, proved and found to markedly 
increase power; reduce wear; cut fric- 
tion; speed production; provide unusual 
protection against fire hazards and com- 
mon damage dangers to frictional areas 
of equipment. 


Pyroil is not just a “graphite oil,” 
although it contains colloidal graphite. 
It is not just a “break-in” oil: it does 
ot accelerate wear. Its new color is 
dark wine red. 


FREE: INTERESTING AND IMPOR- 
TANT CHARTS, PHOTOMICRO- 
GRAPHS, REPORTS. WRITE FOR 
THESE. NO OBLIGATION. Manu- 
factured and Guaranteed by Pyroil 
Company, W. V. Kidder, Founder, 953 
LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wis., U.S.A. 


Founder 


Every Container 
Bears This Signature 
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Ce u dull 


Minneapolis, Minn.—R. J. S. Carter, for- 
merly pres. of Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., has 
formed a connection with the Forster Mfg. 
Co., and will maintain an office in this city. 


Chicago, Ill—Edwards Milk Products Co. 
has moved its offices to Room 1435, 166 W. 
Jackson Blvd. The company has also opened 
an engineering department in charge of P. F. 
McAllister, widely known grain elevator en- 
gineer, 

Hutchinson, Kan.—John T. Borton of 
Chalmers & Borton, who has been confined 
to his home on account of illness for the 
past thirty days is now up and about, and 
expects to be at his regular duties within a 
short time. 

Advertising is simply creating buying 
habits. That is why it is certain to be a 
paying investment if done right and con- 
tinued long enough to do its work thoroly. 
Everybody knows how hard a habit grips. 
. Lee Mahin, 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Last summer we had 
41 crews busy repairing, improving and 
building’ new elevators in the Northwest and 
we had to turn down a great deal of work. 
We are looking forward to a very busy sea- 
son between now and the movement of the 
new crop.—T. E. Ibberson Co. 


It would be well if engineering were less 
generally thought of, and even defined, as 
the art of constructing. In a certain im- 
portant sense it is rather the art of not con- 
structing; or, to define it rudely but not 
inaptly, it is the art of doing that well with 
one dollar which any bungler can do with 
two after a fashion—Arthur Mellen Welling- 
ton. 

Des Moines, Ia— At the company’s annual 
election the following were elected as officers 
of the Globe Machinery & Supply Co.: F. 
W. Swanson, pres. and gen’l mgr.; H. A. 
Bruner, vice-pres. and treas.; F. S. Harsh- 
barger, vice-pres. in charge of factory sales 
and F. W. Swanson, Jr., sec’y.. Mr. Harsh- 
barger will remain in Philadelphia in charge 
of sales. 

Coincidentally with the rising curve of 
kilowatt-hour consumption, there was an in- 
crease in the industrial activity during 1935 
which in turn stimulated the production of 
electrical industrial equipment. In previous 
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years, a large percentage of such equipment 
had been devoted to the modernization of 
existing manufacturing plants, but during 
1935 there was in addition to such modern- 
ization a considerable volume of apparatus 
produced for plant extensions and for the 
equipment of entirely new plants. 


From Abroad 


To force use of surplus wheat stocks as 
feed Spain has prohibited importation of dried 
beans, coconut and peanut cake, soybean meal 
and cassava roots. 


Wheat sowings in the Punjab, India, for 
the 1936-37 crop are placed at 10,236,000 acres 
in the second official estimate, against last sea- 
son’s final of 10,483,000 acres. 


China’s 1935-36 rice crop is estimated at 
41,500,000 short tons of cleaned rice, compared 
with 36,400,000 tons in 1934-35 and with an avy- 
erage crop of 43,000,000 short tons, according 
to Assistant Agricultural Commissioner F. J. 
Rossiter in Shanghai. 


Argentina’s corn acreage this season, 18,- 
854,000, breaks all records. Last year’s crop 
of 451,943,000 bus., from 17,368,000 acres, was 
the largest on record. Condition of the new 
crop is good. The acreage increase is stimu- 
lated by the government price guaranty. Do- 
mestic consumption is only 95,000,000. Last 
year’s exportable surplus was 351,213,000 bus. 


Flaxseed exports from ‘China are expected 
to increase due to improvement in railway 
transportation, according to Agricultural Com- 
missioner, O. L. Dawson in Shanghai. It is es- 
timated that approximately 2,000,000 bus. may 
be exported during the 1935-36 crop year begin- 
ning Nov. 1, 1935, compared with small exports 
in 1934-35 and around 821,000 bus. in 1933-34. 
The crop is grown mainly in the Provinces of 
Chahar and Suiyuan which this year expect a 
good harvest. 


By cracking down on well established stock 
raisers in the regions best adapted to that 
form of agriculture the animal industry of the 
country is being driven into new hands and 
into less suitable areas to the discomfiture and 
financial disadvantage of the corn belt farm- 
ers and western ranchers. The A.A.A. has 
tried to move all the national furniture around 
except the hornets’ nests—Farmers Indepen- 
dence Council of America. 


New Line of Worm Gear 


Reducers 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Co. that 
that it has developed and. is now in production 
on a new line of cut-tooth Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers of simple, compact, accessible con- 
struction, offering great flexibility of driving 
arrangement. 

The new reducers are available in a wide 
range of ratios and capacities, with single or 
double reduction, and in horizontal and vertical 
types; all provided with precision tapered roller 
bearings and automatic lubrication within dust- 
proof gray iron housings. 

The output shaft with its chilled phosphor 
bronze worm wheel can be located above or 
below the worm shaft, which is made of a low- 
carbon alloy-steel forging, carburized and heat- 
treated after the worm threads have been cut 
thereon. A feature of the double-reduction re- 
ducer is the unitized attachment of primary re- 
duction unit to the side of final-reduction hous- 
ing, 

Conforming with the recently recommended 
practice of the American Gear Manufacturers 
Asso., the name plate of each Link-Belt worm 
reducer is stamped to indicate the ratio, input 
and output R.P.M., the input horse power or 
output torque capacity, and the service factor 
used in determining the rating for which the 
unit has been sold. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 


tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

hase SOlG eersyaeters bushels of....... atih swiss : 
cents per bushel, to grade No......... , to be 
delivered at........ on or beforevi. maces ” It 


also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer’s option.” 
Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 51%4x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. o. b. Chicago.’ Wt. 1 Ib. 


Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10: TC, Price $1,355 4) on0b: 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 175 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 

Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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A bill has been introduced in the New 
York legislature providing for tolls on the 
barge canal. * 


Buffalo, N. Y.— More than one-half of the 
74 boats holding grain in winter storage here 
have been unloaded. 

Abandonment of the St. Benedict to Al- 
gona, la., segment of the M. & St. L., has been 
authorized. The segment is 8% miles long. 


Abandonment of unprofitable branch lines 
by the railways of the United States totaled 
1,843 miles in 1935, compared with 1,995 miles 
in 1934 and 1,876 in 1933. 

A lease of the barges of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to private operators was con- 
sidered at a recent meeting of the advisory 
board. Gen. T. Q. Ashburn announced that a 
bona fide leasing offer was in prospect. 


Brownsville, Tex.—This city at the south- 
ern tip of the state of Texas and the commer- 
cial outlet of the Rio Grande River valley now 
is a.seaport, known as Port Isabel, since the 
completion of dredging a ship channel for 17 
miles from Brownsville to the sea. The depth 
is 26 ft. 

The South Texas Motor Transportation 
Ass’n and other truck owner organizations 
will formally protest action of the Texas Rail- 


‘road Commission prohibiting common carrier 


trucks from performing a pick-up and delivery 
service for farmers and carrying letters to city 
merchants and tradesmen. 


Elimination of the emergency freight 
charge on flaxseed is urged upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the Minneapolis 
Traffic Ass’n which has petitioned for a hearing. 
Flaxseed rates are 120 per cent higher than 
grain rates, and the shipper pays freight on 
the excessive dockage usually loaded with flax- 
seed. 


The Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Pitts- 
burgh, part of a group of companies controlled 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, has applied to 
the I.C.C. for authority to acquire control of 
Barker Motor Freight, Inc., thru ownership of 
all outstanding capital stock. Application has 
also been made to similarly acquire control of 
the Alko Express Lines, a Pennsylvania truck- 
ing company. 

Freight cars ordered by the railroads dur- 
ing January and February totaled 8,286, against 
only 830 during the like months a year ago. 
Traffic has increased, and the railroads have 
been able to meet the cost by the increase in net 
reyenue earned thru the seven months, August 
to February, inclusive. Locomotives ordered 
during the two months number 60, against only 
83 during the whole of 1935. 


Railroad Coordinator Joseph B. Eastman 
lined up as a vigorous opponent of the Petten- 
gill Bill, H. R. 3263, at hearings begun Feb. 
26, by the House Com’ite. The bill seeks to 
eliminate the long-and-short haul clause from 
the fourth section of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. Representative Pettengill commented 
that Coordinator Eastman is an advocate of 
government ownership of the rail lines. 


In 1916 the operating expenses and taxes 
of the railways consumed only 71 per cent of 
their gross earnings. The Adamson Act requir- 
ing the same wage to be paid in train service 
for eight hours’ work as previously had been 
paid for ten hours increased operating expenses ; 
but even in 1917, the year before government 
operation was adopted, expenses and taxes con- 
sumed only 76.7 per cent of gross earnings. In 
1918 and 1919, under government operation, the 
percentages increased to 86.9 and 91.2. In 
1920, the first year after the railways were 
returned to private operation, it was 99.7, and 
in 1921 was still 89.1. As soon as the depres- 


sion began, the ratio of operating expenses and 
taxes to gross earnings commenced increasing, 
in spite of the most terrific retrenchments in ex- 
penses ever made. It was 83.5 in 1930; 87.5 in 
1931; 89.6 in 1932; 84.7 in 1933; 85.9 in 1934 
and 85.6 in f i 
sion years of 86.1 per cent—Railway Age. 

Shippers vision a late opening of naviga- 
tion with the continued cold weather and heavy 
ice. They say there is very slight prospect of 
an early break up of ice locally and at the Soo. 
Mild weather may speed up the opening, but 
with the present thick ice in the harbor and 
large fields covering Lake Superior for thirty 
files out it will require warm weather to allow 
vessel movement. Generally the season opens 
about April 20, but this year it may be early 
May before the shipping season starts. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in reaffirmation of the lake and rail 
rate case, giving Duluth a higher rate than 
Chicago was a matter of favoritism and not jus- 
tified according to Fred S. Keiser, traffic com- 
missioner of the Duluth Chamber of Commerce. 
Their action he stated makes it imperative that 
no authority in water rate matters be given the 
Commission. Every case where the decision 
has been a matter of rail versus water for their 
determination the Commission has favored the 
higher type of transportation, he explained. 
With this fact in mind he explained that every 
effort should be made to combat the existing 
Eastman bill which would yield the Commission 
greater authority in water rate cases.—F.C. 


Minneapolis Mill Rate Relief 


Southwestern wheat and milling interests tes- 
tified in the concluding days of the hearings 
on I. & S. 4134, wheat products, Minneapolis 
to Chicago, contending that whatever reduction 
the Commission might see fit to allow should be 
reflected in similar reductions in wheat prod- 
ucts rates out of the Missouri River markets. 

Transportation Commissioner W. R. Scott, 
Kansas City Board of Trade, cbjected to the 
Duluth request for transit at Minneapolis only 
so far as it violated the rate break principle 
laid down in Docket 17000, part 7. If the 
Commission intends to make adjustments with 
terminal markets in view, he said, it would 
be logical to abandon the rate break principle 
and build a system of thru rates on “a mileage 
basis.” The present system of proportionals 
under the rate break system protects the pro- 
ducer and interior markets. 


Farmers Lose by Crop 
Reduction 


In a report on the cotton reduction program 
of the A.A.A. the government buro of agricul- 
tural economics said: 

“Altho the prices received in 1934 with the 
adjustment program were about 3.6 cents per 
pound higher than the estimated price that 
might have been received without the program, 
this difference was not enough to offset the 
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smaller quantity of cotton available for sale, 
so that the estimated gross returns from cotton 
and cottonseed were less with the program than 
they would have been without the program,’ 

This finding of fact proved distasteful to 
the A.A,A. and the paragraph was cut out of the 
report given to the public Feb. 4. 


Decisions and New Complaints 


Before the Interstate Commerce Commission : 

Ex Parte No. 96, thru routes and joint rates 
between Inland Waterw ays Corp. and other com- 
mon carriers. Effective date of order of May 
4, 1933, as amended postponed until Sept. 3, 1936. 

Division 2, |. C. C., dismissed No. 26963, Knauf 
& Lesch Co. vs. A. G. S. et al, when it found 
rates on Canada field peas, and prepared pigeon 
or poultry feed, 1. ¢. 1, Chilton, Wis., to points 
in official and southern territories, not unrea— 
sonable. 


In No. 20251, J. Allen Smith & Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry., et al, the commission found rates on 
grain ‘and grain products from and beyond the 
Ohio and Mississippi river crossings to Knox- 
ville, Tenn., reasonable, but prejudicial to Knox- 
ville and preferential to Chattanooga. The un- 
due prejudice was ordered removed by June 4. 


In Fourth supplemental report in docket 
17,000, part 8, cottonseed; its products and re- 
lated articles, the Commission has modified its 
prior findings to permit revising of rates on 
vegetable cakes and meals, cottonseed, cotton- 
seed hulls and analogous commodities thru- 
out the U. S. on a distance scale basis in lieu 
of group rates from southwestern points and 
south and from southeastern points to destina- 
tions in the southwest, north-central, west-cen- 
tral and Mountain-Pacific regions. 

No. 14149, of western carriers, No. 14939, of 
southern carriers, by Division 2. Addition of 
switching charges at intermediate points to 
rates on carload traffic from and to points in 
western and southern territories are not viola- 
tions of the long-and-short-haul provision of 
section 4, said the commission in Oklahoma 
Corporation Commission vs. A. & S., 148 I.C.C., 
216: “The practice of absorbing switching 
charges on competitive traffic at more distant 
points and not on non-competitive traffic at 
stations intermediate thereto, which results in 
fourth section departures, is a general one from 
which much benefit and: little complaint re- 
sults. Wat) 


Examiner Horace W. Johnson has proposed 
re-arrangement of sweet clover seed rates from 
points of production in the Northwest to des- 
tinations in western trunk line and official ter- 
ritories, Kentucky and Tennessee, in No. 25254, 
Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., et al, 
vs. A. C. & Y., et al, and cases joined there- 
with. Considering prior cases, Examiner John- 
son said: That the rates complained of from 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota on 
interstate shipments to points in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Illinois, and the 
upper peninsula of Michigan, were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded contemporane- 
ous class D rates; that rates complained of to 
destinations in lower Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee, 
were unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded rates based on class D rates to Chicago 
or Mississippi river crossings plus 382.5% of the 
corresponding first class bevond. To this ex- 
tent the findings in docket No. 26004 are modi- 
fied. Carload minimums, 40,000 lbs. Complain- 
ants suffering higher charges are entitled to 
reparations with interest. 


Wide fields of thick ice promise to delay 
the opening of navigation of the great lakes this 
spring and give lake vessels an excuse for ad- 
vancing rates. 


WORLD’S LARGEST ELEVATOR 


13,000,000 BU. ALBANY PORT DISTRICT COM., ALBANY, N. Y. 
Operated by 


CARGILL GRAIN CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Equipped with THE GRAIN DRIER WITHOUT A BOILER 
That's a Randolph—operated by oil. 
Manufactured by 


0. W. RANDOLPH CoO... TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Newton, Ia—Frank Failor suffered small 
loss by fire in his seed store Feb. 26. 

Keokuk, Ia——Mrs. Kate L. Grams, owner 
of the Gate City Seed Co., died Feb. 23 of 
pneumonia. 

Fargo, N. D.—Alfalfa seed valued at 
$157.50 was stolen Feb. 12 from the ware- 
house of the Grimm Alfalfa Ass’n. 

Hawarden, Ia—We are going to handle 
millfeeds and flour in addition to our seed 
business.—Northwest Iowa Seed Co. 

Moorhead, Minn.—A warehouse replacing 
the one burned is being erected by the Gold- 
berg Seed & Feed Co., of Fargo, N. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Warren Seed Co. 
has removed to new quarters in a reinforced 
concrete building with handsome tile interior 
walls. 

Columbia, S. C.—The Williamson Seed Co. 
has been incorporated with $5,000 capital 
stock by G. G. Williamson and John W. 
Kearns. 

Wilson, Miss—The Wilson Feed & Seed 
Co. has been incorporated with $200,000 capi- 
tal stock by W. F. Wilson and J. H. and 
Jetta Crain: 

Evansville, Wis.—Carl F. Brunsell, aged 
69, died Feb. 22. He was engaged in the 
seed and grain business as senior member 
of Brunsell & Fellows. 

Redmond, Ore.—E. O. Adams has pur- 
chased a garage that he is remodeling into 
an up-to-date seed warehouse. He will add 
an annex to the brick building, which is 
SOxiomnts 

Decatur, Ill—Scarcity of good quality seed 
corn seems to be the primary concern of farm- 
ers and frantic efforts are being made to locate 
good seed. Prices now asked are from six to 
ten dollars a bushel.—Baldwin Elvtr. Co. 

Brookings, S. D.—Testing of seed corn for 
germination is particularly necessary this spring 
because of the severe cold that may have in- 
jured corn containing much moisture, says Dr. 
A. N. Hume, head of the state college agronomy 
department. 

Portland, Ore.—Carl A. Plett, of Wood, 
Baxter & Co., and formerly with the Chas. 
H. Lilly Co. of Seattle, was drowned Feb. 
22 while fishing south of Yachats when a 
huge wave swept him off the rock into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Corvallis, Ore-—The Oregon Seed Council 
was organized Feb. 28 by 60 growers and 
dealers meeting at the State College. Alex 
Cellars of McMinnville was elected tempo- 
rary chairman, and E. R. Jackman, extension 
specialist at the College, temporary sec’y. 

Yakima, Wash.—The Beard-Adams Seed 
Co. will succeed the Beard Seed Co., Harold 
Adams having purchased part of O. A. 
Beard’s interest. Mr. Beard will continue 
active in the business. Mr. Adams was 
formerly, for 15 years, with the Chas. H. 
Lilly Co. 

Low temperatures of the past several 
weeks have materially reduced the germinat- 
ing power of much seed corn—even in ears 
that had been previously selected and stored, 
according to tests conducted in the seed 
laboratory at Iowa State College, says Dr. 
R. H. Porter, director. 

Portland, Ore.—Close to 15,000 acres have 
been sown to the new Rex wheat in eastern 
Oregon and Washington this past fall. Rex 
is similar to Federation, but is winter-hardy 
and smut resistant. It is being recommended 
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to replace Hybrid 128, Albit and Federation 
for fall sowing.—F. K. H. 

Omaha, Neb.—The Stafford Hardware & 
Implement Co., of Stafford, Kan., has brot 
suit against the Nebraska Seed Co. to re- 
cover $25,950 damages growing out.of a 
shipment of seed alleged to have been pur- 
chased as Atlas sorgo, but which federal 
officials pronounced hegari. 

Winchester, Ind.—We are having the best 


i 
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demand for red clover seed this spring that . 


we have had for several years, an indication 
that our farmers are going back to the old 
method of rotating crops and to some extent 
are putting aside the thought of renting all 
their land to the government.—Goodrich 
Bros. Co. 

Ames, Ia.—Joe L. Robinson, sec’y of the 
Iowa Corn and Small Grain Growers Ass’n, 
recently announced the results of the 1935 
Iowa corn yield test, in which 849 entries 
were made. The banner trophy went to the 
Pioneer Hi-Bred Seed Co., of Des Moines, 
for its Hi-Bred 315, grown in the north, 
central section. 

Dallas, Tex.—Field seed shippers of the 
Southwest held a meeting at the Hotel Adol- 
phus Feb. 27 with Roy A. Edwards, chairman 
of the farm seed group and J. George Mann, 
chairman of the traffic com’ite of the Ameri- 
can Seed Trade Ass’n, in an effort to obtain 
equitable carload rates on field seeds in the 
western territory. 

Ames, Ia.—The germination of possible 
seed supplies of barley and wheat is running 
as low as 50 per cent in many cases, tests 
at the seed laboratory at Iowa State College 
show. Oats, however, are averaging higher 
than this in spite of the prevalence of light- 
weight kernels, R. H. Porter, director of the 
laboratory, has found in recent testing. 


Spokane, Wash.—Whitman and Spokane 
Counties boast of having much of the state’s 
100 per cent increase in dry field pea acreage 
and production since 1932. Farmers of East- 
ern Washington have planted great quantities in 
wheat fallow and this state now ranks as the 
nation’s leading field pea producer. Washing- 
ton still ranks below Idaho as a producer of 
dry, edible peas—other than cowpeas.—F.K.H. 


Atchison, Kan.Ed F. Mangelsdorf & 
Bro., of St. Louis, Mo., have purchased the 
Mangelsdorf seed plant that was closed June 3, 
1932. Since that time it was used for storage by 
the Blair Elvtr. Co. Last summer the F. A. 
Mangelsdorf Co. used it for cleaning blue grass 
seed. At the beginning of 1936 the St. Louis 
firm took a 6 months’ lease of the property 
and placed August Mangelsdorf in charge. With 
the sale of the complete plant and machinery 
the St. Louis firm will place the plant in op- 
eration immediately. 


For permanent pastures a mixture of 
grasses and legumes results in a more uni- 
form stand or longer season, and higher pro- 
duction. In any mixture there are likely to 
be plants adapted to any soil condition in a 
pasture. Mixtures give a uniform seasonal 
production because different plants have dif- 
fering periods of flush growth. A mixture of 
grasses and legumes provides a better bal- 
anced ration as legumes are richer in both 
protein and minerals. They also help keep 
up the nitrogen supply. 

Birmingham, Ala——A northern white oat, 
unadapted and inferior, was recently found 
offered for sale by the Alabama Department 
of Agriculture under a fancy-sounding name 
making them appear to be heavy yielders. 
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Orders were issued preventing sale of the 
so-called mammoth cluster oats, and R. J. 
Goode, state commissioner of agriculture, 
has issued a warning against buying farm 
weed seed with fancy-sounding names, and 
urging that a record be made of the pur- 
chase and analysis tag.—G. H. W. 

The work of developing the versatile soy- 
bean plant to its full possibilities is only 
in its infancy, says W. J. Morse, and there 
is an almost unlimited field for the plant 
breeder in the development of varieties most 
suitable for the production of feed, food, 
and industrial products. Because increases 
in soybean acreage in the future will be 
largely for beans for commercial uses, the 
job of developing new varieties becomes 
more complex and requires more intensive 
study than in the past when plant breeders 
worked for varieties with high forage or 
seed yield. 

The same danger of low germination, weak 
sprouts and low reserve food supply applies 
to many lots of barley this year. I am 
afraid that we have fallen into the mistake 
of saying shriveled seed wheat when in 
reality we meant to refer to all shriveled 
seed including barley, durum and oats. Seed 
barley, in areas where it was injured by dis- 
ease and drought, should be selected for 
plumpness; it should be cleaned and graded 
heavily to remove thin, diseased kernels and, 
it should be treated with new improved 
ceresan.—H. R. Sumner, sec’y N-W Crop 
Improvement Ass’n. 

Washington, D. C.—The supply of blue- 
grass seed is ample to increase greatly farnz 
usage and there is enough red top seed to 
plant several times the usual acreage. The 
available supply of timothy seed is larger 
than ever before recorded. Fairly large sur- 
pluses, in excess of normal usage, are re- 
ported for orchard grass, rye grass, and 
meadow fescue. The supply of alfalfa seed 
is reported to be fairly large. The supply 
of red clover and alsike is below normal but 
seed of lespedeza, which has gained rapidly 
in parts of the Corn Belt including Indiana, 
is available in large quantities. The Sudan 
grass seed crop was the largest ever har- 
vested.—J. F. Cox of AAA. 

Lafayette, Ind.— Reports on germination 
tests of seed corn from counties in all parts. 
of the state indicate that Indiana farmers 
face the worst seed corn situation since 1918, 
according to the agronomy department of 
Purdue University. From such widely scat- 
tered counties as DeKalb, Adams, Randolph, 
Allen, Shelby, Wayne, Dearborn and Union, 
county agents report that germination tests 
indicate a large part of crib selected seed is 
unfit for seed, and that germination on corn 
stored for seed is quite variable. In Morgan 
County, where four community testers have 
tested more than 15,000 ears, County Agent 
W. J. Record reports the average germina- 
tion as ranging from 37.6 per cent to 76.7 
per cent. Preliminary reports from other 
counties show a similar situation. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO 
The O & M Seed Co., seed merchants. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Kellogg Seed Co., field seed merchants. 


PAULDING, O. 
Stoller’s Seed House, wholesale field seeds. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sioux City Seed Ca.. s**4 merchants. 
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lowa Seed Corn Testing 60% 


The seed corn racket is being pushed so 
persistently in Iowa, farmers are becoming 
panic stricken and buying any seed offered 
by irresponsible truckers. Grain dealers 
should warn their farmer patrons to buy 
nothing but tested seed. The unusual short- 
age of desirable seed is the result of a wet 
fall, an early freeze and low temperatures 
which prevented corn from drying properly. 
Excessive moisture also caused rot and de- 
terioration. Tests of corn in 84 Iowa coun- 
ties showed less than 60% germination. 


Seed Liens in Northwest 


In Minnesota, suits to collect the land- 
lord’s share under government lien has been 
threatened, since in Minnesota the seed lien 
runs for one year only and if not collected 
within the year, must lapse. 

North Dakota, South Dakota and Mon- 
tana do not have the one year limitation on 
seed liens, and the government is NOT forced 
to collect its lien within one year. So this 
leaves the possibility of such action in Min- 
nesota alone, it appears—N-W. Country Ele- 
vator Ass’n. 


Shipped Misbranded Seed 


Charged with the offense of selling mis- 
branded seed oats, J. M. Currier of Ozark, 
said to be an agent of the Weinmann Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, was fined $10 and costs 
in a jury trial in Justice of the Peace L. S. 
Lewers’ court at Alma, Ark. on Feb. 14. 
This was the first case ever to be tried un- 
der the Arkansas Pure Seed Law. 

Currier received an order from an Alma 
merchant for 15 bags of Red Rust Prooi 
oats. This was shipped by the Weinmann 
Milling Co. from Little Rock to Altus over 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad and was thence 
conveyed by truck to Alma and placed on 
sale by the merchant in his store. A deputy 
of the State Plant Board drew a sample and 
sent it to the Board’s seed testing laboratory 
at Fayetteville. Examinations made there 
revealed the presence of approximately 60 
Johnson grass seed per pound of seed oats, 
whereas the Weinmann Milling Co.’s tag, 
attached to each bag, failed to indicate the 
presence of this noxious weed. The Plant 
Board, after a private hearing on this and a 
number of similar cases, recommended prose- 
cution. 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


GET IN TOUCH WITH US 


Northwest Seed Supply 


Unless prompt action is taken the supply 
of suitable grain for spring sowing in the 
Northwest will be even more limited and 
delinquency means that unfit grain as far as 
vigor and germination is concerned, will be 
the sole source of seed. 


To relieve the situation more than 1,449,- 
453 bus. of all grains have been shipped 
by the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration. A breakdown of the 1,449,453 bus. 
of seed grain so far allocated, reveals that 
of that total 32,575 bus. are oats, 64,798 bus. 
barley, 82,350 bus. durum, and 1,269,730 bus. 
spring wheat. In the spring wheat varieties 
618,400 bus. are Ceres, 648,055 are Marquis, 
and 3,275 are Reward. 


Southern Minnesota requests are largely 
centered so far on malting barley seed grain; 
other sectors of the state are asking for seed 
oats, and in the western and northern portion 
of Minnesota, spring wheat and durum is 
sought. North Dakota has made good prog- 
ress in obtaining seed and requests are cen- 
tered on spring wheat. South Dakota is 
lacking the official encouragement that North 
Dakota has and in the former state northern 
counties are wanting durum. Very few re- 
quests so far have come from Montana for 
any type of seed grain. 


Care in Buying Seed from 


Truckers 


The Arkansas Plant Board is getting after 
itinerant truckers who usually are careless 
of the quality of the seed they offer. 


Paul H. Millar, the Board’s chief inspector, 
has sent out a warning, as follows: 


“The practice of buying seed from an un- 
known trucker is hazardous at best. If this 
is done, however, the merchant should at 
least take the precaution of requiring the 
trucker to give him a receipted bill of sale, 
showing the amount and kind of seed bought, 
the date of sale, the trucker’s name, address, 
and truck license number, and the analysis of 
the seed (which should also be on a tag at- 
ached to each bag), something like this: 


Sold to—John Smith, Smithville, Ark.: 5 Bags 
Korean lespedeza seed, with analysis as follows: 
Grown in Tennessee, Purity—98%, Weed Seed 


—1%, Germination—90%. Tested Jan., 1936, 
noxious weed seed—None. Truck License No. 
Tenn. 195-598. Signed—Jim Jones, trucker, 


Jonesville, Tenn. 

Then send at once to the Plant Board two 
or three ounces of the seed for testing, stat- 
ing the circumstances of the sale. If the test 
shows that the trucker’s analysis is incor- 
rect, the trucker can be prosecuted. 

Without such a bill of sale, the merchant 
himself is the only one who can be held re- 
sponsible. If the trucker will not give such 
a statement, there is something wrong with 
the seed. 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 


FIELD SEEDS 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES 


SIOUX CITY SEED CO. 


Truck Service from the following warehouses: 
Sioux City- - - - - - Iowa 
So. Dak. 
Nebr, 
Iowa 
Mont. 
Iowa 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Samples Furnished On Request 


Sioux Falls- - - - - - 
Norfolk 
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Breeding New Rust Resistant 
Wheats 


By A. D. Jackson, Texas Exp. Sta. 

Denton wheat has already been developed 
for the north Texas soft wheat sections and 
hard wheat strains suitable for the Panhandle 
are being developed. Rust resistant wheats 
suitable for South Texas are being sought. 
A spring wheat, Hope, developed by E. S. 
McFadden in South Dakota which is re- 
sistant to stem rust, was crossed with a 
Mediterranean strain of Texas wheat that is 
completely resistant to leaf rust. Segregates 
have already been found that are resistant 
to both rusts and make good yields in South 
Texas where ordinary wheats are a complete 
failure. 

The excellent showing of these strains last 
season in Kansas and Nebraska led the 
USDA to assign Mr. McFadden to Texas to 
co-operate with the Texas Station in breed- 
ing new rust resistant wheats. The finding 
of this resistant wheat opens a vast empire 
of potential wheat land in South Texas now 
growing only prairie grass. 


Seed Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in bushels, except where 
otherwise noted, were as follows: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
(HICALO Mares teres 80,000 3,000 26,000 52,000 
IDAUIg Holy Soma tanks 13,275 458 Pree 7,688 
Ft. William ..... 4,676 2,660 wits 1,206 
Minneapolis ..... 122,540 ret 177,460 58,790 
Portland, Ore... 21,025 85,39 eee aor 
SUPEVION Aiavastis 1,445 a5 7,857 7,867 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Hutchinson ..... 5,000 5,000 Dente 25 
Bt. W Orth 7 ecu 112,000 42,000 33,600 28,000 
Kansas City . 70,000 57,400 24,000 55,200 
WW MOUNEET "Bo Kote e bd 20,890 6,500 16,900 1,300 
CANE SEED 
EN OT A ereteniate 25,000 8,000 ae ae 
Kansas City .... 8,400 22,400 Eee 9,600 
Wii Chita ee sresetsrete 5,200 2,600 3,900 aise 
CLOVER 
Cheiago, Ibs. ..1,050,000 947,000 429,000 318,000 
Milwaukee ..... 241,970 40,315 176,765 100,375 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago; lpsive..- 468,000 138,000 516,000 51,000 
Milwaukee, lbs...340,350 41,000 38,070 56,845 
SOYBEANS 
CHICAGO M yaneereers 161,000 125,000 149,000 171,000 
POlEGO! J she eisule ee 7,500 : aise Sir eis 
Indianapolis . 10,000 10,000 


GRAIN YIELDS 


INCREASED 


by low-cost seed treatment 


Checks seed rotting, improves 
stands, reduces disease losses 


For less seed decay, better stands and 
bigger, high-quality yields of wheat, oats 
and barley, crop authorities now advise 
treating these seed grains with the New 
Improved CERESAN. Half an ounce 
treats one bushel of seed. Can be ap- 
plied by gravity treater with no labor of 
turning, very little flying dust. Cereal 
Pamphlet and Blueprints for making 
gravity treater from an 
old oil drum sent free. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


New Improved 


CERESAN 
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Borer Resistant Seed Corn 
By A. R. Marston, Michigan State College 


The breeding of strains of corn which show 
a marked resistance to attack by the European 
corn borer has been a promising develop- 
ment in work conducted at the Michigan 
State College Corn Borer Sub-station near 
Monroe. 

Maize Amargo, a_ low-yielding South 
American corn unsuited to Michigan but 
evincing distinct resistance to European corn 
borer attack, was crossed in 1926 with native 
Michigan corn varieties in an effort to secure 
productive and adapted strains of dent corn 
which would be characterized by this same 
resistance. That pure Maize Amargo still 
is resistant to the borer’s ravages is indicated 
by its low infestation in recent years as 
compared to that of native Michigan varieties 
of dent corn. 

In this work, in order to regain vigor 
which had been lost in the inbreeding 
process, such inbreds with Maize Amargo 
parentage which had shown highest borer 
resistance over several years were bred to- 
gether to secure hybrid vigor. 

The breeding of a superior variety of corn 
requires years of effort. Lines which in 1932 
showed marked borer resistance and good 
yield are not yet perfected commercial corns. 
Further selection, perhaps back-crossing to 
the dent corns, will be necessary before sat- 
isfactory commercial corns resistant to the 
borer can be made available. 

The Hybrid No. 561 is being liberated to 
the farmers of Michigan this year for the 
first time. Only a small amount of this seed 
is available, however, but what seed we do 
have will be available to our Michigan farm- 
ers. Michigan Hybrid No. 561 is a top cross 
between a synthetic variety, S-10, and an in- 
bred. S-10 was made up by blending 91 
inbreds. Al) of these inbreds and also the 


inbred used in top crossing S-10 have Maize- 
Amargo breeding and showed strong indica- 
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At Left, 
Borers Deposited by Hand. 


Commercial Corn; at Right, Hybrid No. 10. 


tions of being resistant to borer attack. 
S-10, the synthetic hybrid, likewise has 
shown, under trial, marked resistance to the 
borer. The purpose of the top-cross is to 
improve the vigor and quality of S-10 which, 
being a synthetic hybrid, has lacked uniform- 
ity since the first generation. The inbred 
used to sire S-10 in producing Hybrid No. 
561, has shown distinct resistance to borer 
attack for several years. The Hybrid No. 
561 is uniform, vigorous, and of the desirable 
dent type. , 

Hybrid No. 561 showed a very good yield 
in two over-state tests made in the southern 
part of Michigan last year, yielding some 
ten bushels more per acre than the recom- 
mended commercial variety for that area. 
We had counts made in the+field where the 
farmer actually grew five acres of this hybrid 
No. 561 and found about twenty borers to 
one hundred plants, the corn field not show- 
ing any apparent damage from the borer, 
whereas the farmer’s own corn, a commer- 
cial variety, was badly injured by the borer 
and had some eighty corn borers per one 
hundred plants. This strain will only be 
suited for the southern part of Michigan, 
having been developed from inbred lines that 
were adapted for the more southern part of 
the state. Most of this work has been done 
at our corn borer station in Monroe, Michi- 
gan, since 1926. However, we are working 
on developing hybrid strains for the more 
northern sections of Michigan and hope 
within the very near future to have strains 
that will be suitable for all our corn regions 
of the state. 

Synthetic Hybrid No. 10 was able to resist 
the borer much better than our commercial 
varieties. In the engravings herewith are 
shown a second year’s test of Synthetic Hy- 
brid No. 10 compared to the commercial corn. 
I think these picures alone will demonstrate 
the ability of this hybrid to withstand the 
ravages of the corn borer in comparison to 
our commercial varieties. .I do not have any 


Both Had Large Quantities of Young 


Four Ears of Maize Amargo Hybrid No. 561 Taken from a Field Resistant to Corn Borer. 
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similar pictures of Hybrid No, 561 itself as 
we did not have this strain artificially in- 
fested last year. 


Progress and Komar Spring 


Wheats 


Unfortunately much of the winter wheat 
grown in the spring-wheat section of Illinois 
is of inferior quality owing to yellow berry 
kernels. 

The leading varieties of spring wheat at 
DeKalb include Progress, Illinois 1A, and 
Illinois iB. At Urbana the better varieties 
are Komar, Reward, and Garnet. The best 
of these in bread-making quality are Prog- 
ress and Komar. For 7 years Progress 
yielded an average of 26.3 bus. per acre. 

Komar, one of the best varieties on the 
Urbana field, was introduced into the Ilh- 
nois plot trials in 1933. This wheat is the 
product of a cross between Kota and Mar- 
quis, made by the North Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. At Urbana this variety 
responded to the dry conditions of the past 
season exceptionally well. Komar also has 
a good yieid record in tests reported by 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The quality of the flour of this wheat has 
not been determined in the laboratory at 
Illinois, but it is believed that it would be 
high, since it is a cross between two varie- 
ties both of which have high quality. 

Progress is a consistently high-yielding 
wheat. Baking tests with flour from Prog- 
ress show it to be very good, ranking as 
high as Marquis in this respect. 


Apex and Thatcher Wheats 


The Dominion of Canada Rust Research Lab- 
oratory has crossed and recrossed scores of va- 
rieties of grains in an effort to find kernels 
immune to the plant parasite and at the same 
time having high-grade milling and baking qual- 
ities. Two types were developed—one by cross- 
ing the famous Marquis wheat with a durum 
variety known as Pentad, the other from a 
cross between Marquis and Reward on a de- 
rivative vf a Marquis-Emmer cross. Several 


thousand bushels chiefly of these two types will. 


be ready for distribution next spring in two to 
four bushel lots. To prevent exploitation the 
federal Department of Agriculture will retain 
control of distribution. Rust research will con- 
tinue. 

Two of the new strains are called Apex and 
Thatcher. A third experimental type is iden- 
tified as 716. These were all tested thoroly last 
summer in districts most gravely affected by 
the plague and in general they proved a little 
better in yield than Marquis in areas free from 
rust, much better in the rust areas. 

Tests at Kelso, for example, produced Apex 
weighing 59.6 pounds to the bushel and giving 
24.2 bushels to the acre, grading No. 2 North- 
ern, while in adjoining plots Marquis, attacked 
by rust, yielded only seven bushels to the acre, 
weighing 34.6 pounds to the bushel, graded as 
feed. 

According to the experimenters if these new 
varieties had been planted generally in the rust 
areas for the 1935 crop, Canadian wheat produc- 


‘tion would have been increased by 100,000,000 


bushels. 


Inositol, from which explosives can be 
made, has been developed as a new product of 
corn by the University of Iowa, utilizing the 
water in which the corn has been steeped for 
starch manufacture. 


The department of internal revenue is pre- - 


senting data to the federal grand jury on in- 
come tax payments by Arthur W. Cutten in an 
attempt to show that Mr. Cutten’s income was 
larger than stated, for the years 1929, 1930 and 
1933, and that he should have paid $100,000 
more in taxes. 
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How to Test Seeds 


Radio address by Miss MAXINE WILKES, seed 
analyst, sponsored by Caifornia Seed Council. 


A complete test consists of three parts: a 
purity test, determination of the vitality or 
germination, and an examination of the en- 
tire sample for noxious weed seeds. 

The percentage of pure seed is the actual 
amount of the seed under consideration. It 
may be shriveled or off-color, but it is still 
pure seed. If there is five per cent of one 
or more other crop seeds present it is con- 
sidered a mixture and the lot must be labeled 
as such. Crop seed is defined as any other 
seed grown on a field scale. By giving the 
percentage of crop seed and naming each in 
the sample, the consumer will not be fooled 
by an adulteration of a closely resembling 
seed crop. The percentage of inert tells the 
purchaser the amount of useless material, for 
instance, in grass seed how much of the bulk 
is chafi, or, in others the amount of broken 
seed or dirt. 


The percentage of weed seed is always 
very important. Each seed is named and the 
number to the pound computed. This iden- 
tification of weed seeds is perhaps the most 
important part of a purity test. Some of 
the worst weeds are known in different lo- 
calities under four or five common names, 
so it is necessary that the identification be 
given in the scientific name. For the seed 
firms selling in other countries, and even in 
other states this is most important, because 
of the various seed laws. In some states it 
is against the law to sell a lot of seed con- 
taining a certain weed seed, while in another 
state it is not even considered a weed. So, 
in order for a firm to make interstate ship- 
ments, it is important that they know the 
correct identification by scientific name of all 
weed seeds in the lot. It is also a great help 
to the wholesale dealer in recleaning a lot, 
for the processes of removing weed seed vary 
according to the size, weight, and shape of 
the seed. This identification also tells the 
seriousness of the infestation. It tells if the 
seed is an annual, which is relatively easy to 
control, or a perennial, which usually causes 
more trouble. 

The next consideration is the noxious weed 
content, for which a larger sample is exam- 


Imports of Forage Plant Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seed during Feb- 
ruary and during the 8 months prior to Mar. 
1, 1936, and 1935, as reported by the Buro of 
Plant Industry, have been as follows, in 


pounds: 

—February— July 1 to Feb. 29 

1936 1935 1935-36 1934-35 
1 herd 3 ET: 00Ugeee aan. = 17,000 104,800 
Bluegrass, Can. 25,100 600 117,000 87,200 
Brome, smooth 75,400 31,000 417,200 271,400 
Glover, oisike.. 11,200) - 2... 11,200 700 
Clover, crimson 55,000 ~—..... 2,148,800 196,700 
Glover, Ged «2. 3... PIE GUO! Brine. 52,900 
Clover, white. .144,700 62,200 999,800 873,200 
Grass, orchard. 72,700 30,500 446,600 124,900 
Milioe,foxtail....... 612,900 280,500 758,400 
Rape, winter...599,900 1,321,700 6,333,200 7,269,000 
Ryegrass, 

feb Es ee 2,000 100 29,900 32,000 
Ryegrass, 

perennial .... 25,400 77,900 » 326,600 375,300 
MIBIGONY “as! s 0) Se ces 525,000 600 2,403,200 
Mararendiny ae." (oes Ts. .. 1,550,400 21,800 
Bentgrass ..... 200 100 21,700 8,100 
Bluegrass, ; 

ity sh: er 18,400 14,800 372,000 253,500 
BYOIMmeerass. <6. css. 4000 .- We. 2 4,000 
Clover, 

PETS cre ais ce ys See 47,200 14,600 
Dogtail, crested 1,300 600 18,100 11,400 
Fescue, o 

chewings - 63.900 57,300 865,600 575,500 
Fescue, other.. 6,100 28,600 67,500 28,900 
IER eEBAPDOC CS. Sade Loses 8300 9,600 
SREETPUALLIS.. 05. os oe 5,100 19.100 30,500 
Grass, molasses 5,000 ..... BOG ine Ss 
Grass, rescue Ae ee 12,000 3,400 
Grass, Rhodes.. are 5,700 8,900 
pte, SUCH. sess: 713,100 206.100 2,382,300 
Dic lie. coy HED Ed ane 31,100 8,200 
Millet, Japanese ..... EBSIO00 Vi ores Ses 283,500 
Wheatgrass, 

erested ...... 3,000 2,400 74,300 2,700 
Wheatgrass. 

PABNOET }i...5. ZF 0O0. = Ws cvs’ 3.500 96,900 


ined. By noxious weed I meant here the 
eighteen weeds named in our State Agricul- 
tural Code which have been designated as the 
most troublesome and dangerous weeds of 
our state. These weed seeds should be known 
to everyone dealing with seed here. They 
are not difficult to recognize, and in buying 
bulk lots it is extremely valuable to tell ii 
they are present. 

The germinating ability and vitality of any 
seed is perhaps the most important point, 
for, certainly, if it will not grow into a nor- 
mal plant it is of no value. Seed control 
stations and seed testing laboratories in dif- 
ferent countries have developed methods for 
testing each particular kind of seed. They 
sometimes vary, but we find that seed varies, 
also, depending upon the season and weather 
conditions at the time of harvest. However, 
the general rules for germination can easily 
be followed. The essential. conditions are 
sufficient moisture, temperature control, and 
aeration. Almost all seed laboratories use 
seed germinators, which are large cabinets 
with thermostatic controls for temperatures 
and also moisture controls. Some have 
greenhouses or make soil tests in the labora- 
tory. This has the advantage in testing the 
ability of seeds to develop into plants, *but 
space and time usually make it impossible to 
treat all seeds this way, so artificial methods 
are necessary. Then the analyst must be 
able to determine if the seedling is capable 
of continued growth. The seeds are counted 
indiscriminately fromthe pure seed separa- 
tion and are placed on moist substratum. 
Then the tests are put in the suitable tem- 
perature for that particular kind of seed. We 
all know that some plants require warmer 
days than others, and so do seeds. The 
usual temperature range is between twenty 
and thirty-five degrees Centigrade. Most 
kind of seeds will complete their germina- 
tion within a certain number of days, and a 
schedule of the time has been worked out for 
normal growth. The variation is wide; for 
bluegrass the germination period is thirty 
days; for alfalfa, five days. 

Fairly accurate germination tests of the 
usual crop seeds can be made in the home. 
For flower tests and grasses special equip- 
ment is necessary. When a detailed test is 
desired it can be obtained at your state seed 
testing laboratory or other laboratories ade- 
quately equipped to render this service. 
However, everyone dealing in seeds should 
become familiar with certain ones and be 
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able to recognize them as weeds. In this 
way one can know the quality of seed being 
planted. 


Growing Seed Peas in the 
Pacific Northwest 


By F, K. HasKeti 

Cultivation of seed peas modestly under- 
taken as a means of deriving some revenue 
from wheat land that lies as summer-fallow 
every other year in the great Palouse district 
of the State of Washington, has now devel- 
oped into a major activity. 

The Washburn-Wilson Seed Co. at Mos- 
cow, Ida., operates a seed-breeding farm of 
700 acres and is steadily introducing and de- 
veloping new varieties. It has growers under 
contract in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. The Crites-Moscow 
Growers’ Ass’n also operates in the Moscow 
territory. The harvested crop is cleaned and 
hand picked and employment is given to 100 
people during the rush season. 

Joseph Zeb of the Moscow-Idaho Seed Co. 
has been a pioneer in the pea industry of the 
Inland Empire. He operaies a split pea mill 
at Moscow that can process 200,000 pounds 
every 24 hours. At the peak he employs 50 
people and the plant operates night and day. 
His warehouse can store 4,500,000 pounds of 
peas. 

The Inland Empire Seed Co. reports a pea 
acreage in the Garfield, Wash., vicinity of 
about 8,000 acres, which is about a 35 per 
cent increase since 1932. This company is 
equipped to process either commercial peas 
or seed peas. 

A special cutter bar and reel attached to a 
combine, the invention of Hume & Love, 
Garfield, Wash., has aided the pea industry 
in the northwest. There has been an 85 per 
cent gain in acreage sown to peas in Wash- 
ington and Jdaho over a period of four years. 
Starting in 1931 in a small way, this com- 
pany’s factory now cocvers more than 15,000 
square feet of floor space. 


In economics it’s silly to talk of a planned 
world unless you can control the weather. With- 
out that power, you can limit the maximum 
production by destroying the surplus, but you 
can’t guarantee a minimum harvest. Nature is 
a field on which you can fence only one side.— 
John Erskine. 
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Chicago, Ill—The Midwest Section of the 
American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists held its 
regular monthly dinner meeting at the Civic Op- 
era Building, Mar. 2, when Dr. T. F. Gallagher, 
Department of Bio-Chemistry, University of 
Chicago, spoke on, “Some Biological Effects of 
Sterol Metabolism.” 

Cottonseed hulls have given good results 
when fed in rations that are properly balanced 
with grains and cottonseed meal supplementing 
a good pasture, or when fed during the wintering 
period in connection with silage or a good 
quality hay. The special advantage in using 
some hulls as roughage is that hulls are prac- 
tically free from dust or trash and can be fed 
with little waste. One hundred pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls contain 35 pounds of total di- 
gestible nutrients. 


Bills have been introduced in Congress to 
control sardine fishing in the ocean outside 
of the 3-mile state limit, in the interest of the 
54 plants on the Pacific Coast now turning 
out fish meal and fish oil, by taxing the ocean 
plants 50 cents per ton, the same as those on 
land, and requiring compliance with regula- 
tions of the state outside of which they are an- 
chored. It is argued that the floating plants 
in time will deplete the future supply of pil- 
chards, leaving only enough for food canners 
and but little refuse for feed meal and oil. 


Cane fodder is establishing itself more and 
more as one of the standard roughages in Colo- 
rado feedlots, because of difficulties encountered 
during late years in maintaining stands of al- 
falfa. Substituting cane fodder for alfalfa hay 
in a standard beet by-product ration decreased 
gain 30.8 pounds per head but also decreased cost 
of gain 82 cents per cwt. Each ton of cane, 
supplemented with 31.55 pounds of refuse lime, 
replaced 2,813.44 pounds of alfalfa but required 
91.22 pounds more corn, 91.22 pounds more 
barley, 19.89 pounds more cottonseed cake, 
772.29 pounds more wet beet pulp, and 1.37 
pounds more salt. With feed prices used, each 
ton of cane was worth $15.14, or showed 108.14 
per cent the value of alfalfa hay, as reported by 
the Colorado Exp. Sta. 


Adulteration and Misbranding 


Amos H. Ronck and Carl D. Bevis of the 
Ronck & Bevis Co., Philadelphia, Pa., each 
were fined $12.50 on the charge of having 
adulterated fish meal with salt and ground 
shells, and of having misbranded their “Pro- 
vegmin.” 

The Guthrie Cotton Oil Co., Guthrie, Okla., 
pleaded guilty to having misbranded cotton- 
seed screenings as containing 43 per cent pro- 
tein and was fined $25 and costs. 

The Terminal Oil Mill Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was fined $5 after pleading guilty to 
misbranding and short weight. The product in 
three shipments contained less than the speci- 
fied 43 per cent protein; and each of a large 
number of sacks of a fourth shipment con- 
tained less than the stated 100 pounds net. 


Feed Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at the 
various markets during February, compared 
with February, 1935, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1936 1935 1936 1935 
*Baltimore® a4-...> 2,874 2,778 Pots ee 
PBOSTON kivcie cee 609 634 20 50 
*Chicazo <5... 6,282 5,817 26,373 20,091 
TKansas City ... 3,925 2,600 22,025 19,775 
*Milwaukee ..... 1,155 80 7,840 6,040 
*Minneapolis .... 2,046 1,266 oy aoL 24,137 
*Portland, Ore... Saar vies uy 16 

*Millfeed.  fBran and shorts. 
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Buffalo Host to Northeastern 
Feed Manufacturers 


Consideration of traffic problems and election 
of new officers was the most important busi- 
ness before the annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Ass’n of Feed Manufacturers at the 
Hotel Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 27. 


RALPH FIELD, executive vice-pres. of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, Chicago, 
described ass’n efforts to have present burden- 
some emergency freight rates on mixed feeds 
cancelled. Kenneth C. Ivins, of Philadelphia’s 
Commercial Exchange, expressed expectation 
that his organization would protest the emer- 
gency rates. 

THE ASS’N adopted a resolution providing 
for a permanent com’ite, composed of five traf- 
fig managers from member companies, who will 
report to the board of directors on traffic prob- 
lems and offer recommendations. To this com’ite 
Pres. Geo. E. Todd, Buffalo, appointed: J. F. 
Lepine, Buffalo, N. Y.; John D. Mummert, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; J. F. Lonergan, Ralph Wychoff, 
and Arthur A. Greete, Buffalo. 

A recommendation was adopted that the mem- 
bers of the organization subscribe to the prin- 
ciples of fair trade practice as adopted by the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n. 


ELECTION of officers placed: Geo. E. Todd, 
Buffalo, N. Y., pres.; J. A. Trinley, Linfield, 
Pa., first vice-pres.; Earl S. Ackerman, Albany, 
N. Y., second vice-pres.; W. E. Ashe, Buffalo, 
N. Y., sec’y-treas. Directors: J. A. Trinley, 
and Lloyd Hedrick, Buffalo; L. A. Riford, 
Cayuga, N. Y.; Geo. E. Todd, C. C. Lewis, 
as S. Ackerman, and William E. Ashe, Buf- 
alo. 


Feed Imports and Exports 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during De- 
cember and during the year 1935, compared with 
1934, as reported by the Buro of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, were as follows, in tons of 
2,000 Ibs. : 


IMPORTS 

December -——Year 

1935 1934 1935 1934 
EVA yF Nisley s love) See apors wee 125 2,514 67,171 15,985 
Coconut cake, meal... 2,112 6,647 51,199 36,780 
Soybean cake, meal... 1,676 4,782 58,731 30,103 
Cottonseed cake, meal: 109 8,075 29,871 22,445 
Linseed cake, meal... 1,320 679 10,489 8,075 
All other cake, meal. 82 40 4,913 1,628 
Wheat feeds ...o5.5. + 25,241 33,785 379,000 218,820 
Danka gee veers ct iiel 3,449 1,266 34,553 15,062 
Fish scrap, meal..’... 6,385 5,468 31,193 39,949 

EXPORTS 

ELOY Malvisiotnce opstcl onsen tiene 204 250 8,044 2,448 
Cottonseed cake ..... Sayers aan 3,705 18,990 
Linseed) cakey ny... a. 28,047 10,140 22,247 185,960 
Other oil cake........ BOD aan 3,565 Haiti 
Cottonseed meal ..... 2 fcnens (eR = GAGE) 
Linseed meal ........ 25,542 687 216,676 10,816 
Othervoil meal yee 4,476 96 19,629 2,302 
IMiie ene Bm bouoiop\c 2,882 3,061 24,481 27,561 
Mixed dairy feeds.... 274 103 2,276 1,627 
Mixed poultry feeds.. 99 290 1,653 3,003 
Other mixed feeds... 151 433 1,799 2,653 
Other feed, bran..... 721 1,023 8,255 215230 
Kean email Op sbUsse cone AOI hoicioee . CARUIPA oh aay? 
Oy stern sshelle.s eee 8,255 584 49,806 52,319 
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California Dealers Will Meet 


I. J. Stromnes, hustling secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n, writes, 
“Our twelfth annual convention will be held in 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, April 23, 24 
and 25. 

“The manager of the Globe Grain Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, Harry N. Laine, has been appoint- 
ed by our president, Mr. R. J. Smith, as general 
convention chairman. Mr. Laine on all occa- 
sions when the convention has been held in his 
metropolis, has served usually as a financial 
chairman and always with exceptional success. 
Naturally, we look for him to repeat this year, 
and indications point to one of the greatest 
conventions we have ever had. 


“The convention will open Thursday after- 
noon, April 23, with conferences between com- 
modity groups and our committee on permanent 
feed regulations. Mr. L. M. Jeffers, chief buro 
of field crops and in charge of the feed law, 
will meet with this com’ite during the after- 
noon and evening and the meeting will be open 
to all trade factions. We expect permanent 
regulations to be formally presented to our con- 
vention on Friday. 


“Prof. Taylor of the Division of Poultry 
Husbandry, University of California, will. bring 
research experiments and report on these at the 
convention. A round table conference will be 
held with Mr. Taylor, and we look for some 
interesting reports on current research concern- 
ing mortality and poultry feeding. 

“Tentative speakers already arranged for 
will include federal representatives from the 
farm credits administration, also experts on 
markets and finance. 

“According to Mr. Laine, this year’s conven- 
tion will be at the Biltmore. The banquet will 
be held in the Biltmore Bowl, nationally known 
as a mecca for those seeking choice entertain- 
ment, marvelous cuisine, and exceptional en- 
vironment. Our banquet will be informal which 
is forgivable in view of the expected large at- 
tendance. 

“This year, dealers will be invited to bring 
their wives, as there is no excuse for not par- 
ticipating in dancing with the apt help of a 
splendid orchestra.” 


Crush 


BOWSHER Csi 
Feed Mills: mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed—mixed as they are 
being ground—not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. Sack- 
ing or Wagon Box Die- 


" _ vator. Circular on re- 
*% 5 quest. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO. 


SOUTH BEND INDIANA 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 
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Vitamin A in Animal Nutrition 


By T. S. Surron before feed dealers at Ohio 
Exp. Station. 

Much work has been done demonstrating the 
necessity of vitamin A in the rations of farm 
animals. However, it has been only recently that 
a clear understanding of the results of the defi- 
ciency of vitamin A have been fully understood 
and attempts made to determine, quantitatively, 
the amount of vitamin A necessary. 

In 1928, Hughes and his co-workers demon- 
strated the necessity of vitamin A in the ration 
for swine. When pigs were kept on a diet con- 
sisting of white corn, tankage, and bone ash for 
about 13 months, they showed symptoms which 
were characterized by impaired vision, inco-or- 
dination of movements and spasms or convul- 
sions. If forced to remain on this sort of 
diet, the-pigs soon died. These disorders could 
be prevented by including cod liver oil, butter- 
fat, yellow corn, or alfalfa meal in the diet. 

California investigators have described acute 
vitamin A deficiency disease among range cat- 
tle receiving grain hays and barley for feed. 
The characteristics of the disease are night 
blindness and reproductive disturbances in breed- 
ing stock; dead or weak calves which soon die 
when allowed to suckle thin, vitamin A deficient 
dams; young animals showed eye disorders, 
emaciation, diarrhea, and; usually died with 
pneumonia. 

It is no longer held that cottonseed meal is 
poisonous to dairy cattle. Symptoms of the so- 
called “cottonseed meal poisoning in cattle” can 
be produced on rations containing no cottonseed 
meal. The real cause of this nutritional disor- 
der is now believed to lie in the roughage por- 
tion of the ration, and evidence has been pro- 
duced to show that a deficiency of vitamin A 
is, at least in part, the contributing factor. 

Vitamin A requirements for chickens may be 
met by allowing abundant green feed or the 
incorporation of some material high in vitamin 
A in the ration. Between 1 and 2 per cent of 
cod liver oil may be used for this purpose, or 
approximately 1 per cent of sardine oil. It 
should be remembered, however, that vitamin A 
is easily oxidized and these oils will rapidly lose 
their potency when mixed with ground feed. 
Various methods of preservation of vitamin A 
in ground feeds have been attempted. Miller 
reports that vitamin A potency of cod liver 
oil in a feed mixture can be preserved by mix- 
ing the oil with cottonseed meal before incor- 
porating it in the feed. Another useful source 
of vitamin A in the ration of both poultry and 
swine is alfalfa meal or alfalfa leaf meal. It 
should be remembered, however, that conditions 
which cause the loss of green color in alfalfa 
meals or alfalfa leaf meals also cause the loss 
of vitamin A activity. In other words, the vita- 
min A activity of these materials can be gauged 
with some degree of accuracy by the depth of 
the green color. Artificial dehydration of hays 
has been shown to be of value in preserving 
vitamin A activity. In the field curing of hay 
as much as 80 per cent of vitamin A activity 
may be lost in 24 hours. Early cutting hays are 
higher in vitamin A, other things being equal, 
than are hays more mature when harvested. It 
has been shown that machine dried alfalfa hay 
may contain anywhere from two to 10 times as 
much vitamin A as field cured alfalfa. 

It must be recognized that the vitamin A 
activity of materials used for live-stock feeding 
may vary widely, and that average figures should 
be used only as guides and not as specific values. 
The accompaying table of vitamin A values may 
be used as such a guide. These values, with the 
exception of the first three, have been calculated 
from carotene determinations appearing in the 
literature. Assuming that the carotene values 
published represent amounts of pure beta caro- 
tene, the unit values have been determined by 
applying the value of the international unit, 
which is .6 gamma of pure beta carotene. This 
procedure may be open to criticism; however, 
the same mathematical procedure was used in 
each instance and the comparative values should 
be reasonably accurate. The actual value of 


any particular lot of material can only be deter- 
mined by an assay for carotene or vitamin A 
activity. 


International Units of 
Vitamin A per pound 


Feedstuff 
Alfalfa leaf meal.... 
Yellow carrots ...... 
Cod Mivier conic «tus «x s 
Bineshrencenral pales aycis.ccoeieedicne carta nsten eve A 
Fresh Kentucky blue grass.............. 394,000 


Dehydrated \alfalfa, hay.cw. Socecs ceases 98,000 
Adsalte CMa VaIN 0: dls 0. Soon inte Seleistratmdtene 31,000 
Tea OM IN OR Se sed okinck ee ea ROL oe 10,000 


AERIS DAY y INO baiS <i aiere aici nie caleie wisieleerhaiers 5,000 


EPMO Unyahey a INO: Leis ce coca tine ieee 14,000 
Mimothive Way INO, 2i.-s ier sherds aetna ek cerele ae 6,000 
Pimnovhy eWay aN O.0 Sissel. aertaele » croutons e 6,000 
CEMCOnm COMM SUAS Or nc sane dc cletacuaete gloevens eiistae 69,000 
WOLIUTLOG MEL. + dete tae stale re chatstaarele Seta halo nters 3,000 
MeO WPCORNE snrah seauate uterine aud ercakie ote he 4,000 
WVNTOD Ga UCCW e itbac.s ctonsth hie nrtin stare om ake ee 1,500 


Use Small Amount of Dry Milk 


in Hog Feed 


Eleven pounds of liquid skim milk may be 
dried to form 1 pound of the dry product. 
When this drying is properly done, all of the 
nutritive value of the liquid skim milk has been 
preserved. 

Bohstedt and Fargo of the University of Wis- 
consin have compared liquid skim milk with dry 
skim milk and also with equal parts of dry skim 
milk and tankage as a supplement to ground 
corn. Linseed meal and alfalfa hay were also 
fed. They found that all three of the lots 
gained about alike. They also found that where 
the dry skim milk was a part of the protein 
supplement it was more valuable than when the 
skim milk was all of the protein supplement. 
Furthermore, they say as follows: “This single 
trial, therefore, indicates that if dry skim milk 
is to be used as a hog feed it should be used in 
small amounts only, along with some other pro- 
tein feeds, rather than as the main protein sup- 
plement in an ordinary grain ration. It also 
appears that this milk product has a_ higher 
value for small or weanling pigs than for well 
grown shotes.” 


W/TH 


IODINE-IRON 


1y 


Mandatory Cod Liver Oil Tests 
Sought by Feed Men 


To broaden the appeal of the Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants to the feed dealers, 
the annual meeting at the Onondaga hotel, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., Feb. 29, changed the by-laws to 
specify that all directors must be bona fide re- 
tail feed dealers, and reduced the dues from 
$20 per annum to $10. Over 40 members at- 
tended the one-day session. 


F. C. CAMPBELL, Odessa, N. Y., led a 
demand that New York State pass legislation 
providing mandatory tests on cod liver oil, and 
was supported by all present, members claiming 
that feed merchants in other states have an ad- 
vantage in such legislation. 

An announcement was made that feed sales- 
men in the eastern area will organize at a meet- 
ing in Utica, N. Y., Mar. 24. 

A business clinic was conducted during the 
morning session, which considered feed manage- 
ment and selling problems. 


NEW DIRECTORS elected are: Fred C. 
Campbell, Odessa, N. Y.; A. J. Thompson, 
Wycombie, Pa.; T. P. Gaines, Sherburne, N. 
Y.; Fred C. Wooley, Boonville, N. Y., and 
J. H. Gray, Springville, N. Y. At the directors’ 
meeting Mr. Thompson was named pres.; 
Bruce Hall, Cooperstown, N. Y,. was made first 
vice-pres., and Mr. Gray was made second vice- 
pres. A sec’y-treas. and another director will 
be elected at the next meeting of the directors. 


Smutty wheat can be used in poultry feeds, 
even to the extent of one-third of the wheat in 
the mixture. 

Careful study of costs would undoubtedly 
show many a country elevator operator the 
road to increased earnings. 

Carryover of wheat July 1 will be 135,000,- 
000 bus. according to an estimate given out 
Mar. 7 by the Buro of Agricultural Economics. 


LACTO-PHYL vs. DRIED MILKS 


Dried Milks, recognized for its feed- 
ing value due to the high digestibility 
of its proteins, the vitamins A and G, 
and the fine type of minerals. A 
product to replace milks should car- 
ry the same requirements. 


Lacto-phyl, a product of the Syntha- 
Milk Laboratories, is this one prod- 
uct that carries a highly digestible 
protein content, vitamins A, G and B, 
and organic minerals of the highest 
type of digestibility. 


Further—dried milks as such carry 


no iron or iodine, two complemen- 
tary substances most needed in any 
milk ration. 


Lacto-phyl is built to meet that very 
definite need of the feed and mixing 
trade and without superfluous ingre- 
dients that bear no relation to milks, 
without inorganic minerals, or prod- 
ucts of low food values. 


Place Lacto-phyl under the most try- 
ing conditions, test it side of other 
so-called milk substitutes, judge 
Lacto-phyl strictly on results. 


Write nearest office for booklet and delivered prices. 


SYNTHA-MILK COMPANY, 868-9 Reibold Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


Syntha-Milk Company 
15 and 17 Gay Street 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Syntha-Milk Laboratories 
Ingomar, Ohio 


Syntha-Milk Company 
4549 Produce Plaza 
Los Angeles, California 


Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Menno, S. D.—There will be lots of poul- 
try raised here this spring, as feeds are ample 
this year—Menno Milling & Grain Co. 

Chicago, Ill—Federal licensing of poultry 
handlers at Chicago became effective Mar. 4 
under the packers and stockyards act. More 
regulation and more burocrats. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Plans are now well under 
way for the 28th annual Purdue Egg Show and 
the fourth Baby Chick Show to be held at 
Purdue University May 6, 7, 8. This exhibit, 
which is the leading show of its kind in the 
country, is to be held in the Poultry Building 
on the Purdue campus. 

St. John, Wash.—The Inland Empire Mill- 
ing Co. has bought 20 acres to be developed 
into a poultry farm as a side line. Wallace 
Johnson will continue in charge of the poultry 
department. The plan is to buy day-old chicks 
and, after brooding them at the plant, to sell 
them at various ages from two weeks to six 
weeks old. The land purchase enables doubling 
its last year’s brooding capacity. 

Washington, D. C.—The average number 
of hens and pullets of laying age per farm 
flock, which increased from a low point of 58.6 
on Sept. 1 last up to 80.6 birds on Jan. 1, 
had receded by Feb. 1 to 79 birds. Numbers 
were still about 11 per cent below the February 
1 average for the 5 years 1928-1932. The num- 
ber of layers on February 1 is slightly less than 
on January 1 in all sections excepting the North- 
eastern and South Central areas where slight 
increases are shown. Numbers usually show 
but little decrease, and sometimes there is in- 
crease, during January.—U.S.D.A,. 


Cottonseed Hulls O. K. for 
Making Hen Nests 


An old belief, apparently prevalent in cotton- 
growing sections of the United States, is that 
cottonseed hulls used for nesting material low- 
ers the hatchability of hen’s eggs because oil 
in the hulls gets on the eggs. Results recently 
obtained at the Southwest Poultry Experiment 
Station of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Glendale, Ariz., do not support this 
belief. 

Hulls were used for nests at the station for 
several years without any apparent detrimental 
results. Then, in order to obtain more exact 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for April futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal, soybean oil meal and alfalfa meal in 
dollars per ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans, in cents per bushel. 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
Jan, 1h 3» 16,25 16,50 15.25 19.40 
Jan. 18 elo DO, 15.75 15.50 19.60 
Jan, 25 . 15.25 15.25 15,25 19.50 
Feb. 1 15.00 15.50 15.00 18.80 
Feb. 8 15.50 16.00 15.45 19.50 
Feb. 15 15.50 16.00 16.00 20.00 
Feb. 21 16.50 16.50 15.90 20.50 
Feb. 29 16.00 16.50 15,25 19.25 
Mar. 7 16.00 16.25 15.10 18.25 
St. Louis Chicago, Soy 
Bran Shorts Beans Meal 
Jan. 11 17.00 20.30 87 25.90 
Jan. 18 17.50 20.60 85 25.40 
Jan. 25 17.20 20.25 85 24.90 
Feb. 1 16.65 19.65 84 24.40 
Feb. 8 17.00 20.00 84 23.90 
Feb. 15 7.30 20.50 84 24.00 
Feb. 21 17.40 20.85 85 23.40 
Feb. 29 17.25 20.30 85 23.40 
Mar 7 og 0 19.15 84 23.40 
Cottonseed Meal Denver Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
JAM: LL wee coro 21.50 21.00 aa 
Jan. 18 3. 24,60 21.50 21.00 61 
Jan. 25 «>, 20000 21.00 21.00 61 
Feb. 1 +. 23-50 20.50 21.00 61 
Feb. 8 . 28.50 20.50 21.00 61 
Feb. 15 et 2o.00 20.50 21.00 62 
Feb, 21 .. 24.00 21.50 21.00 62 
Feb, 29 .. 24.00 20.50 21.00 3 
Mar. 7 . 24.00 20.50 21.00 62% 


information, tests were conducted in which the 
hatchability of eggs laid on cottonseed hulls was 
compared with the hatchability of eggs laid on 
straw. 

Eggs laid on hulls even hatched a little better, 
altho the difference was not great enough to be 
significant. 


Kafir and Milo for Poultry 


By Loyat F. Payne 


In feeding experiments with poultry by the 
Kansas Station it was found that the nutritive 
value of kafir and milo is about equal and that 
both of these grain sorghums may give as good 
or better results than white corn or yellow corn 
and wheat when fed at the rate of 50 per cent 
of the total ration. An important fact to keep in 
mind is that all grains used in these experi- 
ments were of excellent quality at the time they 
were fed. & 

It should also be remembered that both sor- 
ghum and white corn are deficient in vitamin A 
and unless this important vitamin supplements 
rations composed largely of these grains, feed- 
ing results will not be satisfactory. This vita- 
min can be supplied adequately in the form of 
green succulent feed or as alfalfa leaf meal. The 
results from vitamin-A-deficient grains properly 
supplemented compare very favorably with ra- 
tions in which yellow corn, which ‘contains this 
vitamin, is used as the principal grain. 


Lime and Phosphorie Acid 
Requirements for Chicks 


An experiment run in duplicate by the Texas 
Exp. Station showed that with rations containing 
ground kafir, alfalfa leaf meal, dried buttermilk, 
oyster shell, and bone meal, chicks receiving 
2.03% lime and 1.58% phosphoric acid (which 
is lime to phosphoric acid in a ratio of 1: .78), 
gained better than those receiving 1.63% lime 
and 1.27% phosphoric acid (which is the same 
lime-phosphoric acid ratio of 1: .78). Chicks 
receiving 1.63% lime and 1.27% phosphoric acid 
made better gains than those receiving the 
same amount of lime and 1.58% of phosphoric 
acid. In this case the lime-phosphoric acid ratio 
1s ls. 95: 

When wheat gray shorts were used in the 
ration, the ration containing the 2.03% lime and 
1.58% of phosphoric acid gave the best gains, 
but the ration which gave second best gains 
was the one containing 1.63% of lime and 1.58% 
of phosphoric acid, and the ration giving the 
poorest gains was the one containing 1.63% of 
lime and 1.27% of phosphoric acid, with a lime- 
phosphoric acid ratio of 1: .78. This indicates 
that the requirements are different in different 
rations and that other factors and other minerals 
may be involved in this problem. 


Feed Costs Leave Feeders 
Good Margin 


The most favorable milk-feed ratio during 
December and January since December 1932 
was reported by dairy farmers recently. Lib- 
eral quantities of hay and concentrates are be- 
ing fed to milk cows and for the past month 
they were reported to have been receiving 4.49 
pounds per cow in herd compared with only 
3.24 pounds a year ago and 4.20 pounds as the 
5-year average. The cost of a standard dairy 
ration in Wisconsin during January was $10.61 
per thousand pounds, which is considerably 
lower than the price a year ago. 

Since last fall Wisconsin poultry producers 
have had a very favorable egg-feed price re- 
lationship, and in spite of a larger than usual 
seasonal decline in egg prices from December 
to January, the February relationship was the 
most favorable since 1933. Ten dozen eggs 
on Jan. 15 would buy 172 pounds of poultry 
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ration compared with 147 pounds a year earlier. 

Hay supplies this year are the largest re- 
ported since 1929 and the lowest in price 
since 1898, and there has been a considerable 
amount of soft corn available at low prices. 
Cattle feeding operations this year are about 
43 per cent above a year ago. Many Wiscon- 
sin farmers who had not previously fed cattle 
for market bought some this year to utilize 
their surplus feed supplies——Wisconsin Dept. 
of Agriculture. 


HATCHABILITY— 


is increased 10% to 15%, egg 
production is improved, when 
breeding flocks are fed 


WAYCO- 


(Vitamin G bearing condensed whey) 
A Profitable Side Line 
for Grain Dealers 


Full information on request 


WHEY PRODUCTS CO. 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


GRUENDLER 


1885 to 1936 
Slow Speed and High Speed Feed 
Grinders still maintain lowest cost and 
highest quality feed and are making 
profits instead of just swapping dol- 
lars. Ask the feed miller who owns one. 


Are you interested in establishing a 
complete feed grinding and mixing 
plant? 
Write for Bulletin ‘“‘Your Own Feed Plant” 
GRUENDLER 
CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2915 No. Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Poultry 
Feeds and Feeding 


By Harry M. Lamon & Alfred R. Lee 


A book of 247 pages (14 chapters, 23 il- 
lustrations), designed to meet the needs of 
all interested in feeds for poultry. Grains, 
rations and methods used in every section 
of the U. S. are discussed. 

Part I is devoted to the principles of 
feeding, explains which elements have been 
found essential in feeding poultry and tells 
why certain combinations are made. Every 
grain or feed-stuff used for poultry is dis- 
cussed in Part II. Rations for every class 
of poultry keepers are included in Part III. 

An invaluable book which should be in 
the reference library of every grinder and 
mixer of feeds for poultry. Shipping weight 
1% lbs. Price $1.75 plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Vitamin D Requirements of 


Chickens 


Chickens grown in the absence of sunlight 
and not fed a vitamin D supplement develop rick- 
ets and crooked breasts, their bones do not calcify 
normally, and they make poor growth. These 
troubles can be avoided if a sufficient quantity 
of vitamin D is included in the ration. This 
may be done by feeding fish oils which contain 
vitamin D, such as puffer fish oil, cod liver oil, 
salmon oil, and sardine oil, or by building 
brooder houses with sun porches so that the 
chickens may run in the sunlight which is the 
equivalent of vitamin D.’ They may be allowed 
to run on free range where they will get the 
equivalent of vitamin D from the sunlight. The 
equivalent of vitamin D may also be provided 
by irradiating the feed, by subjecting the chicks 
to ultraviolet light, or by feeding irradiated 
ergosterol. 

The object of this study by the Texas Agri- 
cultural Exp. Sta., as reported in its recent 
Bulletin No. 521, is to determine how much 
vitamin D will be required in rations fed chicks 
which do not have access to sunlight. Most 
poultrymen use one of the above-mentioned fish 
oils to furnish their chicks vitamin D. The fish 
oil maunfacturers make recommendations as to 
how much of the oil should be fed to insure 
the chicks against rickets, crooked breast bones, 
and poor growth. The poultrymen try to feed 
a balanced ration, and the fish oil manufactur- 
ers’ recommendations may be too high for such 
a ration. These fish oils are expensive and 
should not be fed in excess of the require- 
ments of the chicken. When this study was 
begun, no data were available as to the quantity 
of vitamin D needed by growing chicks, but 
there has been considerable work reported since. 
For the solution of the problem it is necessary 
to know how much vitamin D the chick, re- 
quires, how much of the antirachitic substance 
the chick can get from the ration, and how much 
of a vitamin D supplement will be required to 
supply the vitamin D needed to meet the re- 
quirements of the growing chickens. Such 
knowledge may result in a great saving for the 
poultryman in feeding growing chicks, since the 
vitamin D supplement is one of the most expen- 
sive ingredients he has to buy. 

Four rations which differed somewhat in their 
ingredients so as to represent different feeds 
and which ‘differed in their calcium and phos: 
phorus content were fed to chickens. 

The rations and cod liver oils used were ana- 
lyzed for vitamin D by the lime test. 

For the first six weeks even in the absence 
of sunlight chickens fed a ration with the proper 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus apparently 
need no additional vitamin D to make good 
growth. 

The vitamin D requirement of the cockerel 
appears to be higher than that of the pullet. 

The vitamin D requirements of chickens vary 
with the particular factor taken into considera- 
tion in deciding upon the effect of the vitamin 
D supplied. Gain in weight required more vita- 
min D than any one of the other factors 
studied. 

The number of units of vitamin D required 
by growing chickens appears to depend upon 
the nature of the ration, especially the percent- 
ages of calcium and phosphorus contained in it. 

Chickens fed a ration containing 1.48 per cent 
calcium and 0.65 per cent phosphorus required 
12.3 Interntaional units of vitamin D from cod 
liver oil per 100 grams of feed for maximum 
growth and best utilization of the feed, and 3.1 
International units of vitamin D from cod liver 
oil per 100 grams of feed for the prevention 
of rickets and crooked breast bones and the 
calcification of the bones at twelve weeks. 


Chickens fed a ration containing 0.96 per 
cent calcium and 0.66 per cent phosphorus re- 
quired up to twelve weeks 50.2 International 
units of vitamin D from cod liver oil per 100 
grams of feed for maximum growth, best utiliz- 
ation of the feed, and calcification of the bones, 
and 12.3 International units of vitamin D from 


cod liver oil per 100 grams of feed for the 
prevention of rickets and crooked breast bones. 
This high vitamin D requirement was probably 
due to the low calcium content' of this ration. 

Chickens fed a ration containing 1.26 per cent 
calcium and 0.77 per cent phosphortis required 
up to 12 weeks 6.7 International units of vitamin 
D from cod liver oil per 100 grams of feed for 
maximum growth, prevention of crooked breast 
bones, best utilization of the feed, and calcifica; 
tion of the bones, and 3.4 International units of 
vitamin D from cod liver oil per 100 grams of 
ration for the prevention of rickets. The maxi- 
mum level of vitamin D may not have been fed 
with this ration. 

Chickens fed a ration containing 1.36 per 
cent of calcium and 0.78 per cent phosphorus 
required up to twelve weeks 6.7 International 
units of vitamin D from cod liver oil per 100 
grams of feed for maximum growth and calci- 
fication of the bones and 3.4 International units 
of vitamin D from cod liver oil per 100 grams 
of feed for the prevention of rickets and 
crooked breast bones and for the best utiliza- 
tion of the feed. The maximum level of vita- 
min D may not have been fed with this ra- 
tion. 


Oats for Brood Sows 


B. C. C. CuLsertrson, of Iowa 
State College. 


Some good protein supplement is necessary 
for the best development of the pigs. One- 
fourth to one-half gallon of skim milk per sow 
per day is probably the best protein for brood 
sows, but this product is not usually available 
in large enough amounts. Tankage fed at the 
rate of about .4 pound per sow daily or soybeans 
fed at the rate of approximately .8 pound per 
sow per day makes a good protein feed. Around 
.6 pound per day per sow of soybean oilmeal is 
another protein supplement that is suitable for 
pregnant sows. 

Cheap oats make it desirable to include this 
grain in the ration of the brood sow. Feeding 
2 pounds of oats per day per sow along with 
enough corn to keep the sows in good condition 
will help farmers to utilize efficiently the feed 
they have on hand. 

The amount of corn necessary for best con- 
dition varies upward from about 214 pounds 
per sow daily, depending on her weight and pres- 
ent condition. A legume hay, such as alfalfa or 
leafy soybean hay, should be accessible to the 
pregnant sows at all times. This is best pro- 
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vided in racks but can be distributed on the 
ground if racks are not available. 

With a well balanced ration, including a min- 
eral mixture, and adequate exercise brood sows 
should stay in top condition and produce strong 
pigs. 


Hay Movement in February 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the 
various markets during February, compared 


with February, 1935, in tons, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
Baltimore. sa shes 25 82 64 121 
TS ONTO aie cys cera 451 814 eis ory 
Chicaso, 2.02 scans 1,105 5,563 199 4,220 
Bt s°Wiorkling es 2. 33 a ai i 
Kansas City 5,988 8,292 3,072 5,172 
Minneapolis ..... 80 8,007 ; 279 
Portland, Ore. .. 712 141 abe ‘ 
Seattle ries iste 121 88 
Triple XXX 
Alfalfa feel uw 
Meal pe ild 
Pee 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 
Merchants poe 


LAMAR. COLO. 


sT. LO 


Corn Cutter and 
Grader 
Aspirator 


It polishes, and sacks 
the corn. 


NEW 1936 MODEL 
Write for General Catalog 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


SIDNEY 


KWIK-MIX FEED MIXER 


A Perfect Batch In Every Mix 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
QUIET OPERATION 


TRUCK DUMPS = 


CORN SHELLERS—CRUSHERS— 


FAST MIXING 


Write for Details 


ALSO 

FEED GRINDERS 
MANLIFTS 

CLEANERS 


The Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 
Sidney, Ohio 
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Livestock Census Shows Cattle 
Increase 


The number of sheep on farms and ranches 
as of Jan. 1, 1935, just anounced by the Buro 
of the Census, was 48,357,506, of which 34,- 
000,286, or 70.3 per cent, were ewes 1 year 
old and over. Since the Apr. 1, 1930, census 
showed 56,975,084, of which 54 per cent were 
ewes over 18 months old, the five-year period 
showed a decline of 8,617,578 or 17.8 per cent 
in the numbers of sheep, and an increase of 
3,205,050, or 10.4 per cent in the numbers of 
breeding ewes. Texas was the leading sheep 
state with 7,026,543 head, or 14.5 per cent of 
the domestic total. 

The number of hogs was 37,212,967, or 66 per 
cent of the 56,287,920 five years before. The 
greatest decline was evident in western Corn 
Belt states, where the effects of the drought 
were most severe. This section showed prac- 
tically the only reduction in the number of sows 
to farrow, contributing the total decline of this 
class of 21 per’cent. Increases in hog produc- 
tion in Cotton Belt states were reported. Iowa 
continued to rank first in hog production with 
an average of 31 hogs per farm reporting. 

Cattle numbers showed an increase of 7 per 
cent, the census giving a total of 68,284,409 com- 
pared with 63,895,826 head on farms as of 
Apr. 1, 1930. The numbers of breeding stock 
showed an increase of 30.3 per cent. Increases 
were relatively greatest in the Southeastern 
and Gulf Coast areas. 


Swine Rations 


By J. S. Correy of Ohio State University 

The fundamentals of a good swine fattening 
ration are involved in (1) The provision of a 
palatable efficient carbohydrate concentrate 
which at current prices is relatively cheap in 
price. Furthermore, it is important that this 
part of the feed be low. in fiber content. I 
question the advisability of using a swine fat- 
tening ration which contains more than 5 per 
cent fiber. These are the feeds generally con- 
sidered suitable for this part of the ration: corn, 
hominy feed, wheat, rye, oats and barley. It 
is very doubtful if any one of the last three 
named should be used exclusively as the carbo- 
hydrate part of the ration, with the possible 
exception of barley. 

(2) The provision of a palatable efficient pro- 
tein and mineral supplement. Ina general way, 
it may be said that the dry protein cencentrate 
makes up approximately 8 to 10 per cent of the 
ration, while minerals constitute from 1 to 2 
per cent. The commonly used protein concen- 
trates are milk products, tankage, fish meal, soy- 
beans, soybean oil meal, linseed oil meal, pea- 
nut meal and cottonseed meal. Aside from the 
milk products, which do not yield themselves so 
well to combinations, the feeds named above 
may be combined in various proportions to give 
efficiency. It is questionable if any dry pro- 
tein supplement should contain less than 25 per 
cent protein. 

As to the minerals, the three ingredients of 
greatest value to the hog are calcium, phospho- 
rus and salt. In Ohio we commonly combine 
these ingredients in the proportion of 40-40-20 
respectively. 

(3) The provision of an adequate vitamin D 
content in the feed. The use of yellow corn in 
the carbohydrate part of the ration and bright 
leafy alfalfa in the protein mineral supplement 
usually are sufficient to meet vitamin require- 
ments. 

Finally, permit me to say that the feed deal- 
ers of the country can be of great service to the 
hog feeders if they will familiarize the latter 
with these simple fundamentals of feeding. Such 
information, diplomatically given, is the service 
you owe to your clients. It, in turn, builds the 
approach to the thing closest to your hearts, 
namely, feed sales. 


Re-inspection of Iowa corn sealed under 
government loan has been extended from Mar. 
15 to Apr. 1, final on account of bad roads. 


Quality of Fish Meals 


A series of experiments dealing with the ef- 
fect of method of manufacture on the nutri- 
tive value of nonoily fish meals have been com- 
pleted recently in the laboratories of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries, Gloucester, Mass., 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, O., and the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The fish meals of the nonoily class are gen- 
eraly known in commerce as white-fish meals. 
The raw materials are the trimmings from had- 
dock, cod, cusk, hake, pollock, and flounder, ac- 
cumulated during the preparation of packaged 
fresh and frozen products, salt fish, and smoked 
fish. 

The nutritive value of fish meal prepared from 
haddock, cod, and similar fish wastes is influ- 
enced by the process of manufacture, the meth- 
od of drying and the portion of the waste used. 

The removal of water-soluble protein mate- 
rial by the wet process has little effect on the 
ultimate efficiency of the protein, but decreases 
the vitamin G value. 

High drying temperatures are detrimental to 
the quality of the protein and vitamin G value 
of nonoily fish meals, altho the effect upon 
vitamin G is more pronounced. 

With similar raw materials, the effect of man- 
ufacture on nutritive value is due more to the 
effect on vitamin G than to the effect on the 
protein quality. 

The head portion of the waste is richer in 
vitamin G than the backbone portion, but the 
protein of the latter is of higher quality. 

In view of the effect of manufacture on nu- 
tritive properties, dry-process meals dried at 
low temperature should have greater utility in 
animal feeding. 

Flame-dried nonoily fish meals are of inferior 
quality in every respect, according to the Bura 
of Fisheries Report No. 30, and may be ex- 
pected to disappear from commerce when prof- 
itable methods of producing high-quality meals 
are developed. 

The mechanical difficulties encountered in dry- 
ing nonoily fish wastes without removal of the 
water-soluble extractives can be reduced mate- 
rially by careful control of steam pressure and 
vacuum. ; 

Under optimum conditions of dry rendering, 
the cost of reducing a ton of waste is greater 
for the dry process than for the wet process. 
The meal yield by the dry process, however, 
is greater. On the basis of the lowest recorded 
price for white-fish meals, the extra meal more 
than compensates for the higher cost of pro- 
duction. With higher meal prices, the advan- 
tage of the dry process increases. 

The cost of preparing steam- and vaccum- 
dried wet-process meals is practically equal. The 
same is true of their nutritive values. 


The dry process of manufacture, when con- 
trolled under the conditions determined in the 
investigation, has distinct advantage over the 
wet process in small-scale operations. This 
method of reduction represents a possible so- 
lution of the problem of utilizing small accu- 
mulations of waste. 

Since proteins are quite stable under moder- 
ate conditions of drying, more so than vitamin 
G, the possibility for future improvement in 
the quality of meals prepared by more refined 
methods of manufacture would be expected to 
be confined largely to vitamin G value. 


Since water-soluble extractives are removed 
and discarded in the manufacture of oily fish 
meals, these products cannot be expected to 
be as important sources of vitamin G as dry- 
rendered nonoily fish meals, 

In the preparation of wet-process meals, both 
oily and nonoily, vacuum drying should have no 
appreciable advantage over steam drying, either 
from the standpoint of quality of meal or cost 
of production. 

In the preparation of dry-process nonoily 
meals, the conditions required for most efficient 
operation are most conducive to improvement in 
nutritive value, 
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The moisture changes in standing grain 
(Reward and Marquis wheat and O.A.C. 21 
barley) during and after the ripening period 
were studied at the Universities of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta in 1932-33 to obtain 
information on the problem of combine harvest- 
ing. Considerable attention was paid to tem- 
perature, humidity, sunshine, rainfall, and wind 
velocity. Grain was found to be fit for binding 
4 to 17 days earlier than for straight combin- 
ing. There was no evidence that fully ripened 
grain at» moisture contents of 11 to 13 per 
cent could absorb enough moisture at night, 
due to relative humidity, to exceed 14.4 per 
cent and become tough. The rate of moisture 
loss in wet mature grain was much greater than 
the moisture loss in immature grain thru the 
same range. 


—HAVE YOUR FEEDS ANALYZED— 


Know That They Are Right 


Protein, Fat and Fibre of Feeds and Graine 
Analyzed at Low Cost. 
Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago, Wl. 
RUNYON Certificates of Analysis help sell feeds. 


Send in Your Samples Now. 


Here is the mill that combines lasting 
durability and remarkable grinding 
quality. 
Write us for full information. Let us 
tell you more about this hammermill 
which you must eventually buy. 
ALSO 
Vertical Feed Mixers 
Electro Magnetic Separators 

Corn Cutters 

Corn Shellers 


A complete feed mill machinery line 
. reasonably priced. 


A.E. JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS. INC. 


TENTH AVE.S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Crushers 


Practical 
Poultry Farming 


By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
ears. 
us The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussion of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 33 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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A Well Equipped Elevator and 
Feed Mill 


The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile Co. at 
Owatonna, Minn., has rebuilt its elevator and 
built a complete new feed mill building fitted 
with a complete line of grinding and mixing 
equipment as illustrated herewith. Mr. Norman 
Johnson, the present manager, has handled the 
business for this company for over 20 years. 

The company operates two elevators and two 
complete feed mill units. It has large ware- 
houses for handling feeds of all kinds and 
handles a large amount of coal, twine, salt, flour 
and other side lines. 

The buildings at the main plant on the C. M. 
& St. P. R. R. right-of-way consist of a large 
brick fire proof office building, which is divided 
into rooms and fitted with modern fixtures. Lo- 
cated in front of this office is a Fairbanks- 
Morse 20 ton, 24’ scale, having a concrete deck, 
which gives service for retailing coal and other 
such commodities. 

In the new driveway at the elevator a 20 ton 
truck scale was installed for receiving grain 
to the elevator and the feed mill. This is a 
Fairbanks-Morse 26’ dumpscale fitted with two 
modern air dumps. A large receiving pit at the 
elevators has 14” steel tank. The two legs in- 
stalled in the elevator have 11x6 D.P. buckets 
on five ply rubber belt and are fitted with double 
distributors and improved head drives. 

A Carter cleaner on the workfloor is served 
by the various bins. A dust house was provid- 
ed to serve the cleaner. 

On the east side of the elevator a large new 
warehouse was erected for the storage of feeds. 
Over the driveway at the elevator a group of 
bins were provided for service to the mill build- 
ing and to customers’ trucks in the driveway. 

Concrete foundations and a full basement 
were provided under the buildings and the whole 
new structure, aside from the office, was covered 
with galvanized iron laid over 35 lb. felting on 
the walls and roofs. Two ounce coating was 
used in the galvanized iron, all of the iron be- 
ing No. 26 gauge. 


Elevator and Feed Mill of The Farmers Elevator & Mercantile Co., 


The mill building is attached to the driveway 
of the elevator and has an office located between 
the elevator driveway and the feed mill build- 
ing for customers’ convenience and this office 
has a room provided for scale beams, testers, 
etc. 

A large assortment of bins in the feed mill 
service the various machines on the workfloor. 
Legs are provided in the mill for distribution 
to and from the bins, the owners being able to 
serve the mill building bins from two different 
sides. 

A large two story warehouse was built be- 
tween the office building and the main feed mill 
the first floor being used as a sales and stock 
room and the second floor for storage. 

On the workfloor in the feed mill building 
an attrition mill fitted with two 25 H.P. mo- 
tors was installed. An oat huller was placed on 
the workfloor for serving the trade. A storage 
room on the side of this feed mill building was 
provided for oat hulls. A 60 bushel hopper scale 
for transferring and serving bins in the eleva- 
tor and the feed mill was installed in the mill 
building. A 2000 1b. mixer was hung on the 
ceiling of the mill building. 

Bulk bins were provided for bulk loading into 
a driveway, which is enclosed and attached to 
the feed mill building. Two corn crackers with 
a grader were installed for making chick feeds 
and special mash bins were provided. Sack 
holders and special sacking apparatus were pro- 
vided. 

A manlift was provided in the elevator for 
service to the two floors in the cupola and a 
manlift was provided in the feed mill building 
to serve its cupola floors. A hammer mill is 
located in the basement for pulverizing and for 
handling ear corn, 

On the side of the building a large loading 
platftorm with an awning over same was pro- 
vided for serving the trade to and from the 
mill and warehouse buildings. A Howe plat- 
form scale was built in the floor for handling 
truck loads in the warehouse. The interior of 
the mill building, including all spouting and 
equipment was painted with three coats of white 
enamel. This set of buildings and equipment 


covers the installation of the most up-to-date 
feed mill in the state. 

Mr. Johnson, the manager, has four assistants 
at this plant, as well as a bookkeeper. Their 
business has increased each year since Mr. John- 
son has been in charge and the company is one 
of the prosperous farmer organizations. 

In addition to the buildings described above 
this company operates another elevator and 
complete feed mill unit 100’ distance from the 
new set of buildings, which they will continue 
to operate as two separate units. The plant was 
designed and erected by T. E. Ibberson Co. 


The Casement Farm Policy 


Addressing the Executives Club at Chicago 
recently Captain Dan D. Casement, who operates 
a 3,500-acre ranch near Manhattan, Kan., as- 
sailed the notion that public money distributed to 
farmers would aid recovery by enlarging pur- 
chasing power. Temporarily it permits the man 
receiving the money to buy more, he said, but 
“to exactly the same extent, those who earned 
it and turned it over to the government in taxes 
must buy less.” 

His program to improve the farmer’s condi- 
tion follows: 

1. Take agriculture out of politics and stop 
looking to government for help. 

2. Tend your own business. 

3. Practice thrift, economy, and industry. 

4. Produce all you can. 

5. Make the economic law of supply and 
demand operate in your interest by buying as 
little as possible until urban prices come down. 

6. Improve marketing methods and the qual- 
ity of your product. 

7. Reduce production costs. 


Several soybean oil crushing plants have 
developed an exchange basis, whereby they 
trade meal for whole soybeans, as a means of 
developing trade with farmers over a large pro- 
ducing and consuming area. The use of trucks 
have made the plan successful. 


Owatonna, Minn. 
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The Largest Dump Scale 


The two illustrations show the largest dump scale in the 
State of Ilmois. It is a HOWE, 30 tons capacity, with a 
platform 32 feet long and 10 feet wide, capable of weighing 
the long semi-trailer and trailer trucks coming into such gen- 
eral use for hauling grain. 


Notice that the entire platform lifts—an unusual feature. 


Equipped with a full-capacity HOWE Recording Beam, 
a printed ticket is provided that 
insures an accurate, reliable and 
quick-weighing operation. 


Ask the HOWE: salesman 


for details, or write to The 
Howe Scale Company, Dept. 
J3, Rutland, Vermont; Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and San Francisco. 


HOWE SCALES 


HOWE 30-ton Dump 
Scale installation at the 
Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, Morris, II- 


linois. 


All-Automatie 
Grain Shipping Seale 
a, ee will load your 
cars at the 
rate of 4000 


» bushels per 
hour. 


of Grain Dust 


is always a fire hazard in the grain elevator 


and feed mill. 


: : Reports to us indicate an increased fire haz- 
It will give 


you Accurate 
Weights, 
Accurately 
Recorded. 


Will tell you ex- 
actly how many 
bushels you load 
into each car 
you ship. 

Rapid handling means greater volume and 
greater volume means greater profit. 


ard in storing damp dust from the grain of 
the last crop. Dust should not be allowed to 


accumulate or remain in your plant. 


We recommend extreme vigilance. Aerate 


your dust house and keep your plant clean. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Department of 


Bring your handling and shipping facilities 
up-to-date and make money. 


Write for catalog descriptive of 
this newest grain shipping scale 


Association of Mill and Elevator Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 


Richardson Seale Company 
Factory: Clifton, N. J. 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 


Minneapolis, Minn Wichita. Kansas 


230 East Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


The New 
RICHARDSON 


Spontaneous Ignition 


